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tion than the pains in the muscles and joints caused 
by exposure to wet or cold. Wherever the seat of 
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affected part with warm water, dry thoroughly, and im- 
mediately rub in Holloway’s inestimable Ointment to 
obtain ease. Gout, rheumatism, neuralgia, and tic- 
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purifying and operative Pills. Under this judicious 
treatment the afflicted parts soon cease to ache, and 
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pristine hue—no matter at what age. ‘The Agua Ama- 
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Che First Archbishop of Westminster. 


FEBRUARY 15, 1865. 
R. PB. 


Tue world affirms—A courtly gentleman, 

In whom rich veins of classic culture ran, 
Mixed with the varied learning of the time 
Adorned by Raffaelle’s brush, by Dante’s rhyme, 
Is gathered to the scholars gone before. 

The man whom England will behold no more— 
No taunt of alien on his ashes thrown !— 

She’s proud to claim, to reckon as her own, 
Proud even of the purple that he wore! 

For he was great among her greatest men, 
Famed and persuasive both with voice and pen ; 
Stately in presence, kindly to behold, 

And cast by: Nature in that ample mould 

Of intellectual strength which wins the crown 
Admired by all men, of the world’s renown. 


Wild as the wave that wars against a rock— 

As firmly rooted to withstand the shock— 
England and he a few short years ago ! 
But her stout hearts, however angered, know 
How well to honour the unblenching foe, 
Who yet was more than friend ! 

Let time declare 
What kind of heart was that which, lying there 
Pulseless and cold, knew not the crowd which prest 
To touch with cross and bead his saintly breast, 
To look their last upon his broad calm brow. 
He, like a “child from school,” gone homeward now, 
Bearing all blessings which the Church can give 
To those who die in Him by whom we live, 
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Asks only prayers, which surely turn to praise 
Before they reach the Throne! Let future days 
Give more effectual honour, gathering more 
. Of the blest fruits of what he did and bore. 
When the great empty fane, which coldly rears 
/ Its darkened roof above the waste of years, 
Again shall open wide its western door 
To the blest Faith of Fisher and of More; 
/ And when men need no more by stealth to pray ; 
Where Edward's suppliants wore the stones away ; 
When Tudor Henry’s fretted walls resound 
| With steps and voices meet for hallowed ground ; 
: When that chill altar shall regain the Guest 
| ' Three centuries absent from His place of rest ; 
| When life and light shall banish night and death, 
And the great Minster breathe with living breath,— 
. Men will remember that the rightful heir 
' To all the pious founders cherished there, 
The first great Pastor of the name and throne, 
~ Died as he lived—an exile from his own ; 
That not for him didsHenry’s walls unclose— 
That far from Edward’s shrine his feet repose— 
But they will know that though his ashes lie 
In the green earth beneath the open sky, 
+ The spiritual fabric by his hand restored, 
Was England's living Temple to the Lord, 
Within whose sacred bounds he rests in state, 
Priest, Pastor, Bishop, Friend, and Advocate ! 


B. R. P. 
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Glimpses of Rome. 
By JULIA KAVANAGH. 


Tue Italian cities are like fair sisters of one race: they bear to each 
other a family resemblance which does not exclude separate life and 
individuality. It is very pleasant to wander from one to the other 
and be reminded by that which you now see of that which you have 
left behind, and to behold the slow decay or the glorious fulfilment 
of those traits and peculiarities which catch even a passing traveller’s 
eye. 

Florence is the pleasantest resting-place of the pilgrim bound to 
Rome. It is the city of which all Italians are justly proudest. It 
has not the majesty of Rome, the strange charm of Venice, or the 
beauty of Naples; but it is the city where courtesy and song, and 
art and fair speech, have ever thriven. I never yet knew an Italian, 
conscious of the shortcomings of his country, who did not fall back 
upon Florence. He felt he could defy you there, for there the Italian 
mind had reached its maturity, and asserted itself in mingled vigour 
and beauty. 

The traces of this intellectual and artistic supremacy are impressed 
upon Florence to this day, and make her a favourite with the stranger. 
He means her to be no lasting abode of his, for he is bent on Rome; 
but still it is pleasant to linger in that fair old city, old but not dead, 
where the castellated palazzi that meet you at every corner tell tales 
of once fierce feuds and ancient liberty. In Venice it was not so. 
The dwellings of nobles had not that fortified aspect; strong power 
kept down hot blood; but it was the Florentine boast to be both 
strong and free. It is pleasant, too, to stand on the bridges that 
span the Arno, and look down at the famous old river; to wander 
in the green walks of the Cascine, and turning back to behold the 
turrets that rise above the sea of roofs, slender though threatening ; 
to stand on the height in the clipped old-fashioned gardens of the 
Boboli, and see afar those fair soft hills which seem to surround 
Florence as a girdle; and pleasantest of all to visit the ancient churches 
and pace those silent cloisters where the dead sleep so peacefully after 
the fierce passions and the loud turmoil of the Middle Ages. Rare 
old places are these, with their arched galleries full of sharp shade 
and bright sunshine, with frescoed walls still vivid and brilliant, spite 
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of time, with grass-grown courts and flagged graves gathering round 
the central cross and speaking tenderly of the final rest. 

But beyond all these, because more her own and less shared with 
other cities, are the galleries of Florence. Here the eager beholder 
sees famous statues and world-known pictures. Here the art-wor- 
shipper goes wild at the feast spread before him. The sublime 
antique Niobe, the wonderful mysterious Night of Michael Angelo, 
Raffaelle’s Madonna della Seggiola, are enough to set even calm 
minds on fire. Indeed, one of the drawbacks to this exquisite artistic 
fare is the insatiable desire which the partakers thereof have to talk 
about it. And yet, who can describe a picture? You can speak of 
its beauty, discourse learnedly upon it, and prove that it is beautiful, 
but that beauty itself escapes you, and cannot be conveyed from you 
to another. It is as impalpable as the perfume of the rose: a subtle 
charm to be apprehended only by the sense for which it was intended. 

But beautiful and attractive though Florence was when we saw 
her, she was not to be the goal of our journey. We could not forget 
another city, the mother of all cities and their queen, towards which 
we were bent. So on a gray cloudy morning we bade Florence fare- 
well and went on to Rome, with Pisa and Sienna on our way. In 
Pisa we spent a rainy day, which was not without its attractions. 
The proud old Italian city, the enemy of Florence, the rival of Genoa, 
the warlike city that had pitched battles and naval encounters, was 
now asleep and dreammg by the Arno. We saw the Grand Duke’s 
carriage driving through wide lonely streets, two shops of alabaster 
goods, and the Academy. In dreary shut-up rooms, unlocked for us 
by a custode, we found, like so many captives, fine, very fine pictures 

. of the early Florentine painters. We admired them so much that 
our custode’s heart warmed towards us. These pictures were his 
children, his delight, and his pride. He took them down; he pointed 
out this and that; he made us stand in the right places to look at 
them; he was ardent, enthusiastic, and angry; he deplored that the 
pictures were not better cared for and better known. No one thought 
any thing of the gallery of Pisa. He was convinced that travellers 
came to Pisa and left it without knowing that there was a gallery. 
Would we—here he became pathetic and entreating—would we ap- 
prise our friends that the Pisan Academy did exist ? I promised to 
do so. On the door-step he reminded me to keep my word. He 
spoke with a wistful eagerness and a wounded tenderness for his 
darlings that were touching in their way. But alas! they were 
also tokens—where are these not found?—of man’s ambition and 
discontent, 

It may be that the Pisan Academy would be better known to 
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strangers if it were to be found on the spot where the other Pisan 
lions are gathered. These are the famous Tower, the Cathedral, the 
Baptistery, and the Campo-Santo. This is a green enclosure, with 
an arched Gothic gallery going round it. The cloisters of Florence 
were beautiful, but the Campo-Santo had a charm beyond them. 
Never shall I forget it as we saw it then. The gallery was lonely, 
and, save when the wind rose, and brought us the keeper’s mono- 
tonous voice,—he was reading aloud to himself somewhere,—very 
still. Beyond it, through the arches, we saw the grass-grown earth 
where the dead are laid to sleep no more, one or two melancholy 
yews, the opposite arches, and, above all, rainy clouds passing fast 
in a gray sky; a quiet, melancholy medieval picture never to be 
erased from the tablets of memory. 

Sienna, our next resting-place, also has its lions. The chief is 
the Duomo of black and white stone, like that of Pisa. How strange 
to the unaccustomed look these streaked Italian cathedrals! Other 
marvels there were besides this, but we did not linger to see them. 

The railway, which had been our means of conveyance till then, 
having dropped us, we now entered that useful but inconvenient box 
called a diligence. Our only companion was a civil German, who 
combed out his yellow mustaches, munched apples, and knew this 
much of Italian: “ Mi rincresce,” “I am sorry,” for us; and “ Non 
pia,” “no more,” for the beggars. Conversation soon came to a 
dead stop. The scenery looked pretty, but it rained all the way. At 
night we crossed the most brigand-looking places. In Switzerland, 
in the heights of the Simplon, I never saw any thing so bleak and 
desolate as these Italian moors: the sense of loneliness they gave 
was painful and oppressive. Towards midnight we went down to 
take some refreshment. We entered a sort of barn, where very bad 
fare fetched a very high price. We remonstrated in our simplicity, 
but our host thought himself the injured one. “Look at the fire !” 
he said, desperately (there was a fire, certainly); ‘ Look at the 
light !” (a tallow-candle flared dismally in the night wind); “ Look 
at the table set out; look at the meat, and no one, no one will come 
down to eat!” Poor fellow; he too was pathetic in his way. Ay, 
there they were, the gaunt mutton-chops, each on its plate waiting 
for eaters that came not, like the pre-Raffaellites in the Pisan Aca- 
demia vainly expecting beholders. We paid our bill in a more re- 
signed spirit, and went on. 

The next day took us through grand and wild scenery. One 
picture I remember well. To our right lay a glassy lake, with yel- 
low-leaved forests sloping down; to the left spread miles of sunlit 
plain, on which vast clouds cast their blue shadow. This was the 
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Campagna, the girdle of majesty and desolation which encircles the 
fallen queen. 

I know of no city that has so noble an entrance as Rome by the 
Piazza del Popolo. We arrived at night. In the gray moonlight 
I saw statues guarding a circular place; above them rose dark trees ; 
in the centre stood an obelisk, with sphinxes pouring forth water. Two 
white churches, with columns and porticos, appeared like sentinels at 
the entrance of the three great streets that pass through the heart of 
Rome. One we took. In passing we caught a glimpse of the Tiber ; 
but Romulus and Remus would not have charmed me then. It was 
Rome, wonderful Pagan and Christian Rome, the Rome of old heroes 
and holy martyrs; but fatigue was strong, and conquered every other 
feeling. 

We came to spend the winter in Rome; apartments were getting 
searce, and we lost no time in looking for a place of rest. So we 
said to Rome what all sensible and methodical travellers should say 
to these mighty ladies that call themselves renowned cities: “ You 
are a fine place surely, or we would not have come all this way to 
look at you; but for all that you must not be offended if, before we 
do look, we seek out some spot of true shelter, some true home, 
wherein we may collect ourselves and assume a proper degree of 
composure, and then, my dear lady, we will give you a good five 
months’ look.” 

This prudent regolve made us begin with Rome social, so to 
speak, before we caught a glimpse of Saint Peter’s, or put a foot in 
the Vatican. The streets of Rome are not beautiful, and assuredly 
the houses of Rome are not tidy, to use a mild word. I knew not 
whether to laugh or cry at all we saw during our search for an 


“apartment. We found palaces, courts, and stairs in a state of dirt 


that would disgrace a beggar’s hovel in some other countries, and we 
were shown through suites of rooms without a chimney. Of the 
latter fact I was seldom aware, until some such unlucky remark as 
“The rooms are very warm, although there is no caminetto,” sud- 
denly put me on my guard. At length we found what we wanted, 
and were at leisure. 

It is very hard to set about seeing a city of which common fame 
justly says that a lifetime could not exhaust it. We spent not five 
but eight months in Rome; we lingered into that unhealthy season of 
which it is said that “only the dogs and the English are to be found 
in Rome then.” We made good use of our time, and worked hard; 
for all that, I have no doubt that we left much unseen, though per- 
haps few objects of great note. How then could I attempt in these 
pages to give more than a few glimpses of our labour? Moreover, 
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so much has been said and written about Rome, that the ancient 
mistress of the world is familiar to many who have never seen her. 
I was not yet in my teens when I knew St. Peter’s quite well, and 
I was as intimate with the Coliseum and the Forum as with the 
Pyramids of Egypt. Concerning these, indeed, I held an obstinate 
argument with an old French soldier of Napoleon’s, who had seen 
forty centuries looking down at him from the tombs of the Pharaohs, 
and who made some fruitless endeavours to convince me that each 
pyramid stood on its apex, and that the basis thereof was that part 
nearest to the sky. These glimpses of Rome, therefore, will be of a 
quiet, out-of-the-way cast; now and then may be dealing with the 
great sights, but oftener loitering by the wayside. 

I am bound to confess that, much as I learned to love her, my 
first impressions of Rome were of the most dismal character. I knew 
not whether she had got hypochondriacal by thinking over old times; 
but to me Rome looked a melancholy city. Yet what had she not? 
Splendid churches, fine palaces, piazzas, obelisks, fountains, ruins ! 
She had too her climate. We experienced a five weeks’ deluge, after 
which the sun shone forth in an azure sky, and winter became but 
another spring. At Christmas the jasmine was still in bloom. I 
saw hedges of roses through the whole winter; and the red orange 
in its dusky leaves, and the yellow lemon in its paler foliage, looked 
down from over every garden-wall. For there are gardens in Rome, 
beautiful old-fashioned gardens. Commerce and avarice have not 
made land so dear or so precious, that the rich man should deny 
himself this luxury. There was one garden which I saw, but never 
entered, and which I enjoyed more than its owner, evidently an ab- 
sentee. It had orange-trees and cypresses, and straight, shady, gra- 
velled walks, that gave close shelter from the sun. It had one little 
arbour, too, with its fountain all decorated with shells, and its dis- 
coloured statue of a fair nymph ever wringing her wet hair. Such 
flowers as it boasted grew carelessly, for this was an old forsaken 
garden, where the grass was rather too luxuriant and the gardener’s 
care was wanting. \ 

The spacious courtyards of Roman houses and palaces are also 
very attractive to all lovers of light and space, and indeed of beauty. 
The yard at the back of a London house is ugliness itself. The old 
Paris court, which, if not beautiful, was airy, has become a dismal 
well. The Roman court, when I saw it, was sufficiently large, and 
almost always interesting. A nearer view might in many instances 
have dispelled the charm; but it is a sound precept which may be 
laid down for the practice of all inquisitive travellers, never to scan 
picturesque objects too closely. Their very name implies it: they 
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are pictures, that is to say, meant to be seen from-a certain point of 
view and no other. The point of view of a Roman court is the street. 
As you pass by, you see standing ever open the arched gateway of 
some dwelling. You pause and look. In the subdued light of the 
high house you see a flagged enclosure, with a few green tints near 
and about the walls that speak of cool and shade, but not unplea- 
santly so in this warm climate. Facing the entrance, you perceive 
in the wall a grim lion’s head ever pouring forth water into a long 
stone trough, still adorned with ancient basso-relievos. Alas! this 
is a sarcophagus. That lion’s head may have adorned the temple of 
Cybele; that trough may have held the dust of a hero. It is propped 
up at one end—for it is old and rather shattered—by the head of a 
broken statue. Look at it well! The maiden’s-hair which grows 
from beneath the sarcophagus, and half hides the carved features, 
does not hide the laurelled brows. This was once the image of an 
emperor or a warrior. He rode in triumph to the Capitol. The 
acclaiming shouts of thousands, the spoils of conquered nations, and 
their captive sovereigns, went with-.him; and behind him stood the 
whispering slave, who bade.him remember he was no God, but a mere 
mortal. Ah! if the conqueror could have seen that old trough, in 
which Roman handmaidens wash the broccoli; if he could have seen 
that poor scorned head of stone turned back to the meanest uses, 
little would he have needed the warning of the slave. It would have 
told him more than“the trite truth known to all time, Man must die. 
It would have told him that insolence and strength have but their 
brief hour, and inexorably come down to this. 

This is but one type of the Roman court. There are other courts 
more cheerful, and, thank heaven, less historical than this. There is 
the Renaissance court, where the fountain is sweet modern Greek, 
with a touch of the medieval about it. The palace court, where 
nymphs and water-gods ever pour forth the bright waters. There is 
also the Rococo court and fountain of a later age. Real rocks are 
piled in graceful confusion and crowned with some marble cup or 
shell whence water pours down into the basin below. And through 
the clear crystal you see the green ferns that have been cunningly 
set by nature in every cranny of the rocks. But after all, the sar- 
cophagus is the commonest thing. Alas! in this city of ruins it 
was decidedly the most economical. 

Her gardens and her courts seemed to me pleasant features of 
modern Rome; but beyond all these, beyond any thing of the same 
kind in any other city that I know, is her only public promenade— 
the Pincio. It is a very circumscribed drive. If you like, indeed, 
it is but a small garden with a few pretty bowers and parterres, and 
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busts of ali the great Italians, ancient and modern, who have added 
to the fame of their country. But if you get out of the noise and 
dust of the carriages; if, wearying even of those calm intellectual 
heads which meet you on every side, and are so impartially admitted 
by Papal Rome—for amongst them are some old enemies; if you 
' long for a wide or a grand prospect that shall give you the sense of 
infinite and almost of solitude,—for where the eye wanders far, the 


spirit is apt to feel lonely,—where can you find this as from the Ro- . 


man Pincio? You are in a city, but these are more than city sights 
which lie and spread away beneath you. The sun is near its setting, 
and it lights up the domes and towers of three hundred churches and 
convents. Wooded hills look warm and mellow in the western light. 
Mountains white with snow partly bound the prospect. Saint Peter 
stands in solitary greatness and skirts the wide desolate-looking Cam- 
pagna, ending in a soft purple line like the sea horizon. Above all 
rises a vast vault, pale and pure, that deepens into blue at the 
zenith. There reigns the crescent moon, fair ship ever floating away 
on that fair sea. 

Amongst the glimpses of Rome which, I confess it, attracted me 
much more than some of her grand sights, was the variety of eccle- 
siastic and monastic costume which is to be found in her streets. 
Every religious order, I believe, is represented in Rome, and every 
religious order has its wonderful story. I never looked without 
emotion at the monks of that once-celebrated order which devoted 
itself to the redemption of Christian captives. Now, so far at least 
as Europe is concerned, its work is almost done. Algerine pirates 
no longer scour the seas to sink and plunder ships and sell men into 
slavery. But in the days when such things were frequent, when the 
shores of Italy and Spain were never safe, how blessed was the 
monk who went begging for captive brethren, and who cheerfully 
travelled a thousand miles and more to redeem one poor heart- 
broken wretch! And think what it was to the slave to know in all 
his misery and desolation that he had this friend! Whatever his 
poverty or his lowliness might be, he had that chance of deliverance 
and liberty which before that blessed order was instituted was the 
boon of the wealthy and the great. 

At first sight Rome seems to swarm with monks and priests. 
Their number in reality is not so considerable. After a while you 
begin to perceive that you see the same faces again and again, and 
that there is no proportion between the reality and the seeming. 
Rome, moreover, has colleges of every class and nation, and each of 
these has an ecclesiastic costume, which adds to the impression re- 
ceived by the stranger. The Germans are clad in scarlet, like so 
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many young Cardinals. The Propagandisti wear black gowns with 
red bands. The Scotch are attired in black, red, and purple. The 
Trish in black, lined with red. The English and the Jesuit pupils 
wear all black. The college attached to Saint Peter is clad in violet. 
The Orfanelli are all white. And then there are charity-schools of 
girls in black gown, white veil, and kerchief, all perpetually moving 
about the streets, and crossing one another in bands, as if their lives 
-were one endless pilgrimage. 

This religious character which pervades her is, indeed, the grand 
character of Rome. The ruins, the heathen relics, the very works of 
art themselves; were weak in their hold upon me, as I now feel when 
I compare them with the sacred memorials or the imposing festivals 
of the Church. Christmas-time in Rome I never can forget. 

We went on Christmas-day to hear the Pope say High Mass in 
St. Peter's. No chairs, no benches, are allowed to disfigure this 
noble temple of God; but tribunes are erected on either side of the 
confession for ladies. They must be dressed in black, and wear caps 
or veils, and—alas that the admonition, drawn forth, we are assured, 
by the indecorous attire of foreigners, should ever have been needed ! 
—they must be modestly attired. So says the order of admission to 
the reserved seats. There is no describing the magnificence of a 
Pontifical Mass. The vastness of the church, the splendour of the 
procession that sweeps up to the great altar, the angel sweetness of 
the singing, defy langyage. I knew before this day that our cere- 
monies were beautiful. I confess I did not know they were so. 
majestic. Fine voices are common in Italy ; but few voices that I have 
heard there can compare with the Holy Father's. It is clear, mellow, 
and full. It filled the whole church; and there were moments when 
even that vast church was wrapped in breathless listening silence. 
As Pio Nono sang High Mass in his magnificent pontifical robes, 
standing before an altar sparkling with jewelled church vessels; as I 
looked on this noble shrine, erected by all Christendom to God’s 
glory, my heart, I confess it, was a little moved with all this pomp 
and grandeur. I felt this outward state; but—I confess it too—lI felt 
it not so much as other things which I saw and heard, and for which 
I had not come. There are, I believe, in St. Peter’s forty-six altars, 
beneath which rest the dust and bones of happy saints and martyrs. 
Wherever I looked I beheld priests saying Low Mass, with their 
congregations kneeling around them. Whenever there occurred a 
pause in the chanting of the invisible choir, I heard bells ringing for 
the elevation. In the same church, at the same hour, the most 
solemn and the most simple rites were performed together; and 
the poor priest’s Mass was as good as that of this successor of St. 
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Peter’s; and truly it seemed as if all around me were worship and 
adoration. 

Christmas is a time of great devotion to the child Jesus in 
Rome; his waxen image, gaily adorned, is over every altar. In the 
church of Araceli a pretty and curious ceremony takes place daily 
from Christmas-day to the Epiphany. A chapel is fitted up like a 
grotto. Behind and above painted angels look down from the clouds. 
The Blessed Virgin sits by the crib where the divine Child is sleeping. 
St. Joseph stands behind, and the Eastern kings offer their gifts. 
The figures are life-size, gaudily dressed in the Italian taste, and by 
no means handsome. Facing this grotto, on the other side of the 
church, is a stand. This is the pulpit whence little children preach. 
Christmas is held as the festival of childhood, and in memory of the 
Babe of Bethlehem, boys and girls, the younger the better, preach 
daily in the church of Araceli. Two little girls of five or six were 
so engaged when we went. They wore smart pink bonnets and blue 
frocks, and preached alternately. They were seconded by an older 
one, who delivered her sermon with much grace and propriety, and, 
what I liked still better, with evident indifference to effect or to the 
listening crowd. This little creature was in great trouble. She was 
looking for the beautiful child Jesus, and she could find him nowhere. 
She looked to Heaven, but the child Jesus had left Heaven; she 
appealed to every one present, and no one answered her. At length, 
in the lowly stable of Bethlehem she found him, and kneeling, she 
concluded with a grateful hymn. The next preacher was a little 
rosy-faced, blue-eyed thing of three. She lisped the beginning of 
an unintelligible oration, then broke down in the middle, and hung 
her head ashamed. 

After the Christmas festivals came those of the Epiphany. I went 
to the chapel of the Propaganda, which is not usually open to ladies, 
but which admits them on that day of salvation even to the Gentiles. 
I went there to hear the various Masses said according to the Eastern 
rites in communion with the Church. To my great sorrow, I was 
unwell, and could hear but one. The ceremonial, the language, the 
attire, were both singular and impressive. The priest, an Eastern- 
looking man, came out in a white silk gold-embroidered cloak, and a 
broad gold-cloth cap on his head. The chalice which he carried had a 
pink gauze veil, spangled with silver thrown over it. His two acolytes, 
dark young men, with black eyes and beards, were clad in light- 
green silk tunics embroidered with silver, and in long pale pink-silk 
robes. I felt miles away; far down into the past, and deep into the 
ancient East. 

I need scarcely say what the Propaganda is; the love of its 
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friends, the hatred of its enemies, have combined to make it world- 
known. It is a grand and noble institution for the education of 
future missionaries. A few days after the Epiphany, we were ad- 
mitted, with other ladies, to hear the annual discourses delivered by 
the pupils in the various languages taught in the college. The cere- 
mony took place in the chapel fitted up for that purpose. We—the 
ladies who had orders—made our way to the organ-gallery, whence 
we looked down from seats rising in rows one above the other. A 
polite Abbate, in silk stockings and short cloak, did the honours; 
helped us up and down, and handed us a little pamphlet, in which 
we found the names of the speakers, and, what was more useful, of 
the languages in which they were to speak. I looked below. A 
green-baize table divided the male audience from the collegians. 
Amongst the Propagandisti it was very curious to see bearded men 
and mere children. Every complexion, too, was here. Black, brown, 
and white were mingled. Rome knows no distinction of race. From 
my pamphlet I learned that this organ-loft, where we were perched, 
looked down into a miniature Babel. We were to be treated to six- 
teen Asiatic languages, twenty-three European, five African; the 
whole to conclude with thanks in French, English, African, &c. I 
missed the American dialects; and indeed I heard the Abbate con- 
fidentially inform a French lady that this exhibition was not one of 
the best. Whatever were its shortcomings, it impressed me greatly. 
After the Latin introdugtion came a soft Hebrew poem, charmingly 
delivered by a young Irishman. I know not whether the merit lay 
in his voice or in the language, but it sounded most beautiful and 
harmonious. Indeed all these Eastern languages have a full sonorous 
music in them. After Chaldean, Syrian, Armenian, both learned 
and vulgar, and free open Arabic, came an abominable thing called a 
Chinese prose. What a misery it must be to live in China, and hear 
that twang all the day long! With the European languages came 
a little French boy, who delivered a long poem with so much fire, 
spirit, and vivacity, that at the conclusion he was rewarded with a 
loud burst of applause, the first and the most genuine of all that 
were given that day. We had Gaelic too, and Irish, which sounded 
very like Hebrew; and a little fair-haired fellow delivered a hymn 
in lowland Scotch, concerning “ The Bairnie and his Mither;” and a 
Dutch gentleman gave us some Dutch poetry. Alas, which sounds 
worst, Dutch or Chinese? Indeed, almost all the Northern lan- 
guages, English included, had a sharp icy sound, which was a pain 
to the ear. The ceremony concluded with a few African discourses, 
delivered in deep-chest voices by dark youths. 

It was over. I looked at them again: the pale Scandinavian, 
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the dark Asiatic, the black African, the freeborn, and the descendant 
of the slave, mingled without distinction. Amongst them there was 
not one Italian. Foreign birth is a condition of admission. Rome 
gathers to her bosom her farthest children, then scatters them forth 
like seed upon the vastness of the earth. I reckoned that little 
band, little for so great a work. I thought of the labours, of the 
martyrdom perhaps of these future missionaries; and seeing before 
me but a handful of young men, I felt that if man is weak, God is 
mighty. 

Years have passed by since then. Of those whom I saw, few now 
remain within the four walls of the Propaganda. The men soon 
went forth to their labour. The youths ripened into manhood, and 
went forth too. The boys are priests now, and if they are not gone 
yet, they are going. The ship that will bear them to their vineyard © 
may be waiting for them as I write. The band I saw is broken, and 
on earth at least will meet no more. In African deserts, in New- 
World solitudes, in crowded heathen cities, the members of that band 
are now each at his work. Death, danger, great hardships at least, 
are their fate. They bear it willingly, cheerfully. It is the lot they 
have chosen. But they are human. There are nooks and corners, 
if not for regret, at least for fond memory, in their brave hearts, 
And who can doubt that, as they look back, they do not linger with 
sorrowing tenderness on those days when their mother Rome held 
them to her heart, and gave them a noble peaceful home of study 
and prayer ? 
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Che Pourtales Gallery of Art. 


Since the Fonthill sale, no dispersion of an Art Collection has been 
invested with such interest as most justly attends that which has 
continuously occupied the amateurs not only of Paris but of all 
Europe from the beginning of the month just elapsed, and which 
for a month longer will give exercise to the hammer of a commis- 
saire-priseur. For variety as well as value the Art Museum of the 
Count Pourtales-Gorgier has been unique. Its catalogue was chiefly 
‘rich in antique sculpture, marble, and bronze, and of purest Greek 
type. To these were added a rich store of terra-cotta figures, of 
tinted Greek vases, and a curious profusion of rings and other carv- 
ings in stone and metal. Some Egyptian and Chinese rarities ranged 
after these. Chefs-d’auvre from the time of the Renaissance sup- 
ported, in comparison, the repute of modern art. Amongst these 
were Byzantine enamels, the sculpture of Lucca Robbia, the majo- 
lica of Italy, the relievo of Bernan Palissy, and a crowded miscel- 
lany of sculptured bronzes, Venice glass, and Flemish carving. The 
whole was well brought up by a choice collection of pictures from 
the cinque-cento period dgwn to the choice productions of the modern 
French school. In a word, the array of this collection might be con- 
sidered to offer a catalogue raisonné of art-examples, as they came 
from the Phidian Greeks, down to what may be deemed master- 
pieces of our own times. 

The residence of the late Count Pourtales-Gorgier would not 
have led the uninformed passer-by to deem it so rich a treasury as 
it of a verity was. Yet was its aspect strikingly contrasted with 
the collateral edifices in the spacious Rue Tronchet, and to the 
appreciative eye it disclosed a very felicitous combination of archi- 
tectural simplicity and beauty. Unlike its neighbours, it piled not 
story upon story. Its basement seemed to emulate the fortress-like 
strength of the Italian medieval palace. Over this a line of small 
but symmetrical windows intimated apartments for ordinary domestic 
use. Midway up, a range of lofty windows with a balcony of richly- 
wrought iron indicated the stately suite within and above this; a 
carved frieze of considerable breadth and most artistic execution 
crowned the whole front. It would be a notable omission not to 
mark that the massive gate which gave entrance to this palazzo 
bore, characteristically, a knocker of bronze designed in strongest 
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alto relievo and presenting the figure of Hercules placidly leaning 
on his club, while at either side a lion appears bounding down ram- 
pantly towards his feet. 

The moderate size of this fagade would by no means prepare one 
for the extensive development of structure which it masks—for the 
series of saloons, spacious without excess, in which the varied col- 
lection of every kind of artistic creation has been ranged. Imme- 
diately upon passing through the gates, an arched passage leading 
to a spacious court attracts the eye to its walls, on either side, by 
several inserted basso-relievo fragments of rare beauty and pure 
Attic mould. Here also stands a noble statue of Augustus Cesar, 
which, to its classic interest, superadds that of having been a fa- 
vourite of the first Napoleon in his Malmaison collection. It need 
scarcely be remarked that there was a considerable degree of resem- 
blance between the physiognomies of the two emperors. Opposite 
this statue a hall opens, from which a spacious staircase winds up 
to the state saloons. In it many choice specimens of sculpture are 
mounted on pedestals, or encrusted into the walls. And now it 
would require a folio to give adequate notion of the treasures which 
attract attention as we advance onward. We can therefore but 
touch generally upon them, with only a few special selections for 
remark. 

In the hall, then, the eye is at once arrested by a duplicate of 
the well-known statue of Cupid bending his bow, the original of 
which—a model of graceful form—is attributed either to Lysippus 
or Praxiteles—a Faun sporting with a panther, and an Apollo in 
repose. The most precious marble relic in the whole collection is, 
we may remark, a head of Apollo—the fragment of some lost rival 
of the Belvedere—upon the features of which an expression of deep 
melancholy has been most delicately impressed by its sculptor, who 
must have belonged to the golden era of the art. The singularity 
of this feeling of sadness thus given to the God of Light has been 
noted by Madame de Staél in her Corinne. The head was once the 
glory of the celebrated Giustiniani collection. 

Many well-preserved busts of Emperors and Empresses of Rome 
are also to be found here. Amongst these is the head of a youth, 
to which a special interest attaches as being a probable presentation 
of him whose name has been enshrined in the ominous lines of the 


poet : 


“ Heu, miserande puer! si qua fata aspera rumpas, 
Tu Marcellus eris.” 
This department of the collection contains altogether 128 articles, 
over each one of which the amateur might linger in admiration more 
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or less modified. Indifference he could not feel while engaged in 
his banquet of contemplation. 

The bronzes of this collection, and they are for the most part 
miniature, are close upon 300 in number, and wondrously rich in 
quality, It may be safely affirmed that the majority of those who 
attended the sale of these objects were persons who had devoted the 
greater part of their lives to the study of their distinctive peculiari- 
ties; and it was not a little exciting and amusing to the less learned 
spectators to note with what eagerness they grasped each morsel of 
precious metal, as it was sent round for inspection, scanning not 
only its artistic merit, but jealously estimating its metallic texture, 
nay, even the very tint of verdigris. First of these exquisite antiques 
was a statuette of Minerva, discovered at Besancon, not quite seven 
inches in height, and destitute of its arms, which had been modelled 


~ separately, and had been unfortunately lost. So perfect was this 


marvellous miniature in all the characteristics of perfect art, that it at 
once became the subject of most animated biddings, which advanced 
and advanced amid an intense excitement of the crowded attendance, 
until it was at length won for the sum of 19,000fr., or close upon 
800/. sterling! . 

A statuette of a seated Jupiter, only eight inches in height, was 
recognised as of similar excellence, and bought for 12,000fr. 

An Apollo, six inches high, brought 1000fr. for every inch. It 
proved, however, to be a thorough celebrity. Its creation is made 
contemporaneous with the tyrant Polycrates of Samos; and it has 
een a fertile subject of discussion amongst the antiquaries of art. 
A small statue of a stag brought 4350fr.; a tripod of great beauty, 
10,000fr.; and two vases, 16,000fr. 

“ Amongst this great collection of bronzes, one of the most re- 
markable was a suit of armour for a gladiator. It was purchased 
for the Emperor for 13,000fr. 

An interest almost equally great will attend, it is anticipated, 
each other sale of the various departments to which we have alluded. 


_ The whole will close, beyond doubt, with great ¢éclat, when the con- 


tents of the picture-gallery are brought to the hammer, and some 
admirably-selected works of Titian, Da Vinci, Murillo, Velasquez, 
Rembrandt, and an élite of the French modern school are made the 
objects of competition. 

Amongst the rare pictures which illustrate this noble Pourtales 
collection, there is one which, to the English eye, has an especial 
attraction, inasmuch as, while of extraordinary power, it is from the 
pencil of an artist but little known in our galleries. It is a portrait, 
with these words inscribed on its canvas, “1475. Antonellus Messa- 
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neus me pinxit.” Whom it represents is untold in tale or history. 
The painter, Antonello of Messina, was one of the earliest masters 
of the Venetian school, to which he zealously affiliated himself. This 
work might be considered his masterpiece. It represents, with a 
sympathetic vigour, a head of singularly-striking idiosyncrasy. We 
give our readers a woodcut of it, which may convey some notion of 


its merits in that respect. Such must have been, observe some cri- 
tical speculators, a condottiero leader in the turbulent medieval days 
of Venice. In the cool, sinister, and concentrated energy which it 
presents, one might, perhaps, be permitted to find an ideal of Richard 
IIL. It is thought that the Louvre will aim at the acquisition of this 
unique work. Might we anticipate a chivalrous contest for it from 
Trafalgar Square ? 3 

It was the wish of the Count Pourtales-Gorgier that this great 
collection, the pride and pleasure of his life, should not be sold and 
dispersed until ten years after his death had elapsed. His directions 
have been rigidly observed; but the ten have gone by; and before 
the close of the month of March the museum of art which did such 
honour to his name will be no more. 
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Constance Sherwood. 


AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 
CuaptTer XV. 


Tue methought was witnessed (I speak of the time when Sir Ham- 
mond |’Estrange made the savage speech which caused his lady and 
me to exchange affrighted looks) a rare instance of the true womanly 
courage which doth sometimes lie at the core of a timid heart. The 
meek wife, which dared not so much as to lift up her eyes to her lord 
if he did only frown, or to oppose his will in any trifling matter ; 
whose colour I had seen fly from her cheek if he raised his voice, 
albeit not in anger against herself, now in the presence of those at 
table, with a face as pale as ashes, but a steady voice, and eyes fixed 
on him, thus addressed her husband : 

“ Sir, since we married I have never opposed your will, or in 
any thing I wot of offended you, or ever would if I could help it. Do 
not therefore displeasure me so much, I beseech you, in this grave 
instance as to make me an instrument in the capture. And God 
knoweth what should follow of one which came to me for help, and 
to whom the service I rendered him would prove the means of his 
ruin if you persist therein.” 

“Go to, madam, go to,” cries Sir Hammond; “ your business 
doth lie with poor people, mine with criminals. Go your way, and 
_intrude not yourself in weightier matters than belong to your sex.” 

“ Sir,” she answers, braving his frowning looks, albeit her limbs 
began to tremble, “I humbly crave your patience; but I will not 
leave you, neither desist from my suit, except thereunto compelled by 
force. I would to God my tongue had been plucked out rather than 
that it should utter words which should betray to prison, yea, perhaps 
to death, the poor man whose wounds I tended.” 

The cloud on Sir Hammond’s brow waxed darker as she spoke. 
He glanced at me, and methinks perceived my countenance to be 
as much disturbed as his lady’s. A sudden thought, I ween, then 
passed through his mind ; and with a terrible oath he swore that he 
misliked this strenuous urging in favour of a vile popish priest, and 
yet more the manner of this intercession. 

“ Heaven shield, madam,” he cried, “you have not companied 
with recusants so as to become infected with a lack of zeal for Pro- 
testant religion!” 
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The colour returned for a moment into Lady l’Estrange’s cheeks 
as she answered: 

“Sir, I have never, from the time my mother did teach me 
my prayers, been of any other way of thinking than that wherein 
she then instructed me, or so much as allowed myself one thought 
contrary to true Protestant religion; or ever lent an ear, and with 
God’s help never will, to what Papists do advance; but nevertheless, 
if this priest do fall into any grievous trouble through my speeches, 
Ishall be a most unhappy woman all my life.” 

And then the poor soul, rising from her seat, went round to her 
husband’s side, and kneeling, sought io take his hands, beseeching 
him in such moving and piteous terms to change his purpose as I 
could see did visibly affect some present. But I also noticed in Sir 
Hammond's face so resolved an intent as if nothing in earth or 
Heaven should alter it. A drowning wretch would as soon have 
moved a rock to advance towards him as she succeeded in swerving 
his will by her entreaties. 

A sudden thought inspired me to approach her where she had 
sunk down on her knees at her husband’s feet, he seeking angrily to 
push her away. I took her by the hand and said : 

“T pray you, dear lady, come with me. These be indeed matters 
wherein, as Sir Hammond saith, women’s words do not avail.” 

Both looked at me surprised; and she, loosing her hold of him, 
suffered me to lead her away. We went into the parlour, Mrs. 
lEstrange following us. But as I did try to whisper in her ear that 
I desired to speak with her alone, the bell in the dining-room began 
to ring violently ; upon which she shuddered and cried out: 

“ Let me go back to him, Mistress Sherwood. T’ll warrant you 
he is about to send for the constables; but beshrew me if I die not 
first at his feet; for if this man should be hung, peace will be a 
stranger to me all my life.” 

Mistress l’Estrange essayed to comfort her, but failing therein, 
said she was very foolish to be so discomposed at what was no fault 
of hers, and she should think no more thereon; for in her condi- 
tion to fret should be dangerous; and if people would be priests and 
Papists none could help if they should suffer for it, And then she 
left the parlour somewhat ruffled, like good people sometimes feel 
when they perceive their words to have no effect. When we were 
alone, “ Lady |’Estrange,” I quickly said, “ where is Master Ruge- 
ley’s house ?” 

‘One mile, or thereabouts, across the heath,” she answered. 

“ And the way to it direct ?” I asked. 
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“Yea, by the footpath,” she replied; ‘‘ but much longer by the 
high road.” 

I went to the window and opened the shutter, and the lattice also. 
The moon was shining very brightly. 

* “Ts it that cottage near to the wood?” I inquired, pointing to a 
thatched roof nigh unto the darksome line of trees against the sky. 

“Yea,” she answered, “how near it doth seem seen in this 
light! Constance, what think you to do?” she exclaimed, when I 
went to her cupboard and took out the keys she had showed me that 
morning opened the doors of the kitchen garden and the orchard. 

“ Did you not say,” I answered, “that the gentleman now in so 
great peril did lodge with Master Rugeley ?”’ 

“Would you go there?” she said, looking aghast. ‘“ Not alone; 
you durst not do it!” 

“Twenty times over,” I answered, “for to save a man’s life, 
and he—he a—” But there I stopped ; for it was her fellow-creature 
she desired to save. Her heart bled not like mine for the flock which 
should be left without a shepherd; and albeit our fears were the 
same, we felt not alike. I went into the hall, and she pursued me— 

. one half striving to stay me from my purpose, one half urging me to 
fulfil it; yet retracting her words as soon as uttered. 

“When I issue from the door of the orchard unto the heath,” I 
said, the while wrapping round me a cloak with a hood to it, “and 
pursue the path in front, by what token may I find Master Rugeley’s 
house if the moon should be obscured 2” 

“Where two roads do meet,” she said, “ at the edge of the heath, 
a tall oak doth stand near to a gate; a few steps to the right should 
then lead to it. But verily, Mistress Constance, I be frightened to 
Jet you go; and oh, I do fear my husband’s anger.” 

“Would you then have a man die by your means?” I asked, 
thinking for to cure one terror by another, as indeed it did; for she 
cried, 

“ Nay, I will speed you on your way, good Constance; and show 
so brave a face during your absence as God shall help me to do; yea, 
and open the door for you myself, if my husband should kill me 
for it!” 

Then she took the keys in her hand, and glided like unto a pale 
ghost before me through the passage into the hall, so noiselessly that 
I should have doubted if aught of flesh and blood could have moved 
so lightly, and undid the bars of the back door without so much as a 
sound. Then she would fetch some thick shoes for me to wear, 

which I did entreat her not to stay me for; but nothing else would 
content the poor soul, and, as she had the keys in her hand, I was 
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forced to wait her return with so much impatience as may be guessed. 
I heard the voices of the gentlemen still carousing after supper; and 
then a servant’s below in the hall, who said the constables had been 
sent for, and a warrant issued for the apprehension of a black Papist 
at Master Rugeley’s. Then Milicent returned, and whilst I put on 
the shoes she had brought, and she was tying with trembling fingers 
the hood of my cloak, the rustling of Mrs. 1’ Estrange’s silk gown was 
heard on the stairs above our heads, from whence we were like to be 
seen; and, fear awakening contrivance, I said aloud, 

“ Oh, what a rare pastime it should be to dress as a ghost, and 
frighten the good lady your sister-in-law! I pray you get me some 
white powder to pale my face. Methinks we need some kind of sport’ 
to drive away too much thinking on that dismal business in hand.” 

The steps over our heads sounded more hurried, and we heard 
the door of the parlour close with a bang, and the lattice also violently 
shut. 

“ Now,” I whispered, “ give me the keys, good Lady l’Estrange, 
and go to your sister yourself. Say I was ashamed to have been 
overheard to plan so rank a piece of folly (and verily you will be 
speaking no other than the truth), and that you expect I shall not so 
much as show my face in the parlour this evening; and lock also my 
chamber-door, that none may for a surety know me for to be absent.” 

“ Yea,” answered the poor lady, with so deep a sigh as seemed 
to rend her heart; “but, God forgive me, I never did think to hide 
any thing from my husband! And who shall tell me if I be doing 
right or wrong ?” 

I could not stay, though I grieved for her; and the sound of 
her voice haunted me as I went through the garden, and then the 
orchard, unto the common, locking the doors behind me. When this 
was done, I did breathe somewhat more freely, and began to run 
along the straight path amidst the heath. I wot not if my speed 
was great—the time seemed long; yet methinks I did not slacken 
my pace once, but rather increased it till, perceiving the oak, and 
near it the gate Lady I’Estrange had mentioned, I stopped to con- 
sider where to turn; and after I had walked a little to the right I 
saw a cottage and a light gleaming inside. Then my heart beat very 
fast; and when I knocked at the door I felt scarce able to stand. I 
did so three times, and no answer came. Then I cried as loudly as 
I could, “‘ Master Rugeley, I beseech you, open the door.” I heard 
some one stirring within, but no one came. Then I again cried out, 
“Oh, for our Blessed Lady’s sake, some one come!” At last the 
lattice opened, and a man’s head appeared. 

“Who are you?” he said, in a low voice. 
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“ A friend,” I answered, in a whisper; “a Catholic. Are you 
Master Rugeley ?” 

“ Yea,” he answered. 

“ Oh, then, if Mr. Tunstall is here, hide him quickly, or send him 
away. I am a friend of Lady l’Estrange’s, and staying in her house. 
Sir Hammond hath received tidings that a priest is in this neigh- 
bourhood, and a warrant is issued for to apprehend him. His lady 
unwittingly, and sorely troubled she is thereat, showed by her speeches 
touching your guest, that he is like to be Mr. Tunstall; and the con- 
stables will soon be here.” 

“Thank you,” he replied whom I was addressing; “but Mr. 
Tunstall is not the name of my friend.” 

Then I feared he did take me for a spy, and I cried out, greatly 
moved, “ As I do hope to go to heaven one day, and not to hell, 
Master Rugeley, I speak the truth, and my warning is an urgent 
one.” 

Then I heard some one within the house, who said, “ Open the 
door, Master Rugeley. I should know that voice. Let the speaker in.” 

Methought I too knew the voice of the person who thus spoke. 
The door was opened, and I entered a room dimly lighted by one 
candle. 
“Oh, for God’s sake,” I cried, “if a priest is here, hide him 
forthwith.” 

“ Are you a Catholic, my child ?” 

I looked up to the person who put this question to me, and gave 
a sudden cry, I know not whether of terror or joy; for great as was 
the change which the lapse of years, and great inward and outward 
changes had wrought in his aspect, I saw it was my father. 

“T am Constance,” I cried; “Constance Sherwood! Oh, my 
dear father!” and then fell at his feet weeping. 

After an instant’s astonishment and fixed gazing on my face, he 
recognised me, who was, I doubt not, more changed than himself, 
and received me with a great paternal kindness and the tenderest 
greeting imaginable, yet tempered with reserve and so much of 
restraint as should befit one who, for Christ’s sake, had dissevered 
himself from the joys, albeit not from the affections, of the natural ~ 
heart. 

“Oh, my good child, my own dear Constance,” he said; “hath 
God in His bounty given thy poor father a miraculous sight of thee 
before his death, or art thou come verily in flesh and blood to warn 
him of his danger ?” 

“‘ My dear and honoured father,” I replied, “time presses; peril 
is indeed at hand, if you and Mr. Tunstall are the same person.” 
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“The wounds in my hands,” he answered, “must prove me such, 
albeit now healed by the care of that good Samaritan Lady l’Estrange. 
But prithee, my good child, whence comest thou ?” 

“ Alas!” I said; “and yet not alas, if God should be so good 
to me as by my means to save you, I am Sir Hammond’s guest, being 
a friend of his lady’s. I came there yesterday.” 

“Oh, my good child, I thought not to have seen thee in these 
thy grown-up years. Master Rugeley,” he added, turning to his 
host, “this is the little girl I forsook four years ago, for to obtain 
the hundredfold our Lord doth promise.” 

“‘ My very dear father,” I said, “joy is swallowed up in fear. 
God help me, I came to warn a stranger (if so be any priest in these 
times should be a stranger to a Catholic), and I find you.” 

“Oh, but I am mightfully pleased,” quoth he, “to see thee, my 
child, even in this wise, and to hear thee speak like a true daughter 
of Holy Church. And Lady I’Estrange is then thy friend?” 

“ Yea, my dear father; but for God and our Lady's sake hide 
yourself. I warrant you the constables may soon be here. Mas- 
ter Rugeley, where can he be concealed, or whither fly, and I with 
him 

“ Nay, prithee not so fast,” quoth he. “ Flight would be useless; 
and in the matter of hiding, one should be more easily concealed than 
two; besides that, the hollow of a tree, which Master Rugeley will, 
I ween, appoint me for a bedchamber to-night, should hardly lodge . 
us both with comfort.” 

“ Oh, sir,” said Rugeley, “do not tarry.” 

“For thy sake, no; not for more than one minute, Thomas; 
but ere I part from this wench two questions I must needs ask her.” 

Then he drew me aside, and inquired what facilities I continued 
to have in London for the exercise of Catholic religion, and if I was 
punctual in the discharge of my spiritual duties. When I had sa- 
tisfied him thereon, he asked if the report was true which he heard 
from a prisoner for recusancy in Wisbeach Castle, concerning my 
troth-plight with Mr. Rookwood. 

“ Yea,” I said, “it is true, if so be you now do add your con- 
sent to it.” 

He answered he should do so with all his heart, for he knew him 
to be a good Catholic and a virtuous gentleman; and as we might 
lack the opportunity to receive his blessing later, he should now give 
it unto me for both his most dear children. Which he did, laying his 
hand on my head with mny fervent benisons, couched in such words 
as these, that he prayed for us to be stayed up with the shore of 
God’s grace in this world; and after this transitory life should end, 
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to ascend to Him, and appear pure and unspotted before His glorious 
seat. Then he asked me if it was Lady |’Estrange who had detected 
him; whereupon [ briefly related to him what had occurred, and how 
sore her grief was therein. 

“ God bless her,” he answered; “and tell her I do thank her 
and pray for her with all mine heart. “4 

And more he would have added, but Master Rugeley opened the 
door impatiently. So, after kissing once more my father’s hand, I 
went away, compelled thereunto by fears for his safety, if he should 
not at once-conceal himself. 

Looking back, I saw him and his guide disappear in the thicket, 
and then, as I walked on toward Lynn Court, it did almost seem to 
me as if the whole of that brief but pregnant interview should have 
been a dream, nor could I verily persuade myself that it was not a 
half habitant of another world I had seen and spoken with, rather 
than mine own father; and in first thinking on it I scarcely did fully 
apprehend the danger he was in, so as to feel as much pain as I 
did later, when the joy and astonishment of that unexpected meet- 
ing had given way to terrifying thoughts. Ever and anon I turned 
round to gaze on the dark wood wherein his hopes of safety did lie, 
and once I knelt down on the roadside to pray that the night should 
be also dark and shield his escape. But still the sense of fear was 
dulled, and woke not until the sound of horses’ feet on the road 
struck on my eag, and I saw a party of men riding across the com- 
mon. The light in the cottage was extinguished, but the cruel 
moon shone out then more brightly than heretofore. Now I felt so 
sick and faint, that I feared to sink down on the path, and hurried 
through the orchard-door and the garden to the house. When I 
had unlocked the back door and stood in the hall where a lately 
kindled fire made a ruddy light to glow, I tried again to think I 

‘had been dreaming, like one in a nightmare strives to shake off 
an oppressive fancy. I could not remain alone, and composed my 
countenance for to enter the parlour, when the door thereof opened, 
and Mrs. l’Estrange came out, who, when she perceived me standing 
before her, gave a start, but recovering herself, said good-naturedly : 

“ Marry, if this be not the ghost we have been looking for; now 
ashamed, I ween, to show itself. I hope, Mistress Sherwood, you 
do not haunt quiet folks in their beds at night; for I do, I warn you, 
mislike living ghosts, and should be disposed to throw a jug of water 
at the head of such a one.” And laughing, she took my hand in a 
kind manner, which when she did, almost a cry broke from her: 
“ How now, Milicent! she is as cold as a stone figure. Where has 
she been chilling herself?” 
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Milicent pressed forward and led me to my chamber, wherein a 
fire had been lighted, and would make me drink a hot posset. But 
when I thought of the cold hollow of a tree wherein my father was 
enclosed, if it pleased God no worse mishap had befallen him, little 
of it could I force myself to swallow, for now tears had come to my 
relief, and concealing my face in the pillow of the bed whereon for 
weariness I had stretched myself, I wept very bitterly. 

“Ts that poor man gone from Rugeley’s house?” Milicent whis- 
pered. 

Alas! she knew not who that poor man was to me, nor with 
what anguish I answered: “ He is not in the cottage, I hope; but 
God only knoweth if his pursuers shall not discover him.” The 
thought of what would then follow overcame me, and I hid my 
face with mine hands. 

“Oh, Constance,” she exclaimed, “was this poor man known 
to thee, that thy grief is so great, whose conscience doth not reproach 
thee as mine doeth ?” 

I held out my hand to her without unshading my face with the 
other, and said: “dear Milicent! thou shouldst not sorrow so 
much for thine own part in this sore trial. It was not thy fault. 
He said so. He blest thee, and prays for thee.” 

Uncomforted by my words, she cried again, what she had so often 
exclaimed that night; “if this man should die, my happiness is 
over.” 

Then once more she asked me if I knew this priest, and I was 
froward with her (God forgive me, for the suspense and fear over- 
threw better feelings for a moment), and I cried angrily, ‘“ Who saith 
he is a priest? Who can prove it ?” 

“ Think you so?” she said joyfully; “then all should be right.” 

And once more, with some misdoubting, I ween, that I con- 
cealed somewhat from her, she inquired touching my knowledge of 
this stranger. Then I spoke harshly, and bade her leave me, for 
I had sorrow enough without her intermeddling with it; but then 
grieving for her, and also afraid to be left alone, I denied my words, 
and prayed her to stay, which she did, but did not speak much again. 
The silence of the night seemed so deep as if the rustling of a leaf 
could be noticed; only now and then the voices of the gentlemen 
below, and some loud talking and laughter from some of them was 
discernible through the closed doors. Once Lady I’Estrange said : 
“ They be sitting up very late; I suppose till the constables return. 
Oh, when will that be ?” 

The great clock in the hall then struck twelve; and soon after, 
starting up, I cried, “ What should be that noise ?” 
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“T do hear nothing,” she answered, trembling as a leaf. 

“ Hush,” I replied, and going to the window, opened the lattice. 
The sound in the road on the other side of the house was now plain. 
On that we looked on naught was to be seen save trees and grass, 
with the ghastly moonlight shining on them. A loud opening and 
shutting of doors and much stir now took place within the house, 
and, moved by the same impulse, we both went out into the passage 
and half way down the stairs. Milicent was first. Suddenly she 
turned round, and falling down on her knees, with a stifled exclama- 
tion, she hid her face against me, whispering: “ He is taken !” 

We seemed both turned to stone. O ye which have gone through 
a like trial, judge ye; and you who have never been in such straits, 
imagine what a daughter should feel who, after long years’ absence, 
beholdeth a beloved father for one instant, and in the next, under 
the same roof where she is a guest, sees him brought in a prisoner 
and in jeopardy of his life. Every word which was uttered we could 
hear where we sat crouching, fearful to advance, she not daring 
to look on the man she had ruined, and I on the countenance of a 
dear parent, lest the sight of me should distract him from his defence, 
if that could be called such which he was called on to make. They 
asked him touching his name, if it was Tunstall. He answered he 
was known by that name. Then followed the murtherous question, 
if he was a Romish priest? To which he at once assented. Then 
said Sir Hammond : 

“ How did you presume, sir, to return into England contrary to 
the laws ?” 

“Sir,” he answered, “as I was lawfully ordained a priest by a 
Catholic Bishop, by authority derived from the See of Rome” (one 
person here exclaimed, “Oh, audacious papist! his tongue should be 
ext out,” but Sir Hammond imposed silence), “so likewise,” he con- 
tinued, “am I lawfully sent to preach the word of God, and to ad- 
minister the sacraments to my Catholic countrymen. As the mission 
of priests lawfully ordained is from Christ, who did send His apostles 
even as His Father sent Him, I do humbly conceive no human 
laws can justly hinder my return to England, or make it criminal ; 
for this should be to prefer the ordinances of man to the commands 
of the Supreme Legislator, which is Christ Himself.” 

Loud murmurs were here raised by some present, which Sir 
Hammond again silencing, he then inquired if he would take the 
oath of allegiance to the Queen? He answered (my straining ears 
taking note of every word he uttered) that he world gladly pay 
most willing obedience to her Majesty in all civil matters; but the 
oath of allegiance, as it was worded, he could not take, or hold her 
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Majesty to possess any supremacy in spiritual matters. He was 
beginning to state the reasons thereof, but was not suffered to pro- 
ceed, for Sir Hammond interrupting him, said he was an escaped 
prisoner, and by his own confession condemned, so he should straight- 
way commit him to the gaol in Norwich. Then I lost my senses 
almost, and seizing Lady |’Estrange’s arm, I cried, “ Save him! he 
is mine own father, Mr. Sherwood!” She uttered a sort of cry, and 
said, “‘ Oh, I have feared this, since I saw his face !” and running for- 
ward, I following her, affrighted at what should happen, she called out, 
“ Tt shall not be! He shall not do it!” and with a face as white as 
any smock, runs to her husband, and perceiving the constables to be 
putting chains on my father’s hands and feet, which I likewise beheld 
with what feelings you who read this may think, she falls on her 
knees and gasps out these words in such a mournful tone, that I 
shuddered to hear her, “ Oh, sir! if this man leaves this house a 
chained prisoner, I shall never be the like of myself again. There 
shall be no more joy for me in life.” And then faints right 
away, and Sir Hammond carries her in his arms out of the hall. 
Mine eyes, the while, met my father’s ; who smiled on me with kind 
cheer, but signed for me to keep away. I stretched my arms towards 
him, and with his chained hand he contrived yet once more for to 
bless me; then was hurried out of my sight. Far more time than I 
ever did perceive or could remember the length of, I remained in 
that now deserted hall, motionless, alone, near to the dying embers, 
the darkness still increasing, too much confused to recall at once the 
comforts which sacred thoughts do yield in such mishaps, only able to 
clasp my hands and utter broken sentences of prayer, such as “ God, 
ha’ mercy on us,” and the like; till, about the middle of the night, 
Sir Hammond comes down the stairs, with a lamp in his hand, and 
a strange look in his face. 

“ Mistress Sherwood,” he says, “come to my lady. She is very 
ill and hath been in labour for some time. She doth nothing but 
call for you, and rave about that accursed priest she will have it she 
hath murthered. Come and feign to her he hath escaped.” 

“© God!” I cried, “my words may fall on her ear, Sir Ham- 
mond, but my face cannot deceive her.” 

He looked at me amazed and angry. “ What meaneth this 
passion of grief? What is this old man to you, that his misfortunes 
should thus disorder you?” And, as I could not stay my weeping, 
he asked in a scornful manner, “ Do Papists so dote on their priests 
as to die of sorrow when they get their deserts?” This insulting 
speech did so goad me, that, unable to restrain myself, I exclaimed, 
“ Sir Hammond, he whom you have sent to a dungeon, and perhaps 
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to death also (God pardon you for it!), is my true father !—the best 
parent and the noblest gentleman that ever breathed, which for many 
years I had not seen; and here, under your roof, myself your guest, 
I have beheld him loaded with chains, and dared not to speak for fear 
to injure him yet further, which I pray God I have not now done, 
moved thereunto by your cruel scoffs.” 

“ Your father!” he said amazed; “Mr. Sherwood! These cursed 
feignings do work strange mishaps. But he did own himself a 
priest ?” 

Before I had time to answer, a serving-woman ran into the hall, 
crying out, “Oh, sir, I pray you come to my lady. She is much 
worse; and the nurse says, if her mind is not eased, she is like to 
die before the child is born.” 

“ Oh, Milicent ! sweet Milicent!” I cried, wringing my hands; 
and when I looked at that unhappy husband’s face, anger vanished 
and pity took its place. He turned to me with an imploring coun- 
tenance as if he should wish to say, ‘“‘ None but you can save her.” 
I prayed to our Lady, who stood and fainted not beneath the Rood, - 
to get me strength for to do my part in that sick chamber whither I 
signed to him to lead the way. “God will help me,” I whispered 
in his ear, “ to comfort her.” 

“God ble’s you!” he answered, in a hoarse voice, and opened 
the door of the room in which his sweet lady was sitting in her bed, 
with a wild look in her pale blue eyes, which seemed to start out of 
her head. ° 

“ Sir,” I heard her say, as he approached, “what hath befallen 
the poor man you would not dismiss ?” 

I took a light in my hand, so that she should see my face, 
and smiled on her with such good cheer, as God in His mercy gave 
me strength to do, even amidst the twofold anguish of that moment. 
Then she threw her arms convulsively round my neck, and her pale 
lips gasped the same question as before. I bent over her, and said, 
“Trouble yourself no longer, dear lady, touching this prisoner. He 
is safe (in God’s keeping, I added, internally). He is where he 
: | is carefully tended (by God’s angels, I mentally subjoined) ; he hath 
q no occasion to be afraid (for God is his strength), and I warrant you 
gg is as peaceful as his nearest friends should wish him to be.” 

— “Ts this the truth?” she murmured in my ear. 

— “ Yea,” I said, “the truth, the very truth,” and kissed her 
flushed cheek. Then feeling like to faint, I went away, Sir Ham- 
| mond leading me to my chamber, for I could scarce stand. 

j “ God bless you!” he again said, when he left me, and I think he 
i was weeping. 
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I fell into a heavy, albeit troubled sleep, and when I woke it 
was broad daylight. When the waiting-maid came in, she told me 
Lady I’Estrange had been delivered of a dead child, and Sir Ham- 
mond almost beside himself with grief. My lady’s mind had wan- 
dered ever since; but she was more tranquil than in the night. 
Soon after he sent to ask if he could see me, and I went down to 
him into the parlour. A more changed man, in a few hours, I ween 
could not be seen, than this poor gentleman. He spoke not of his 
lady ; but briefly told me he had sent in the night a messenger on 
horseback to Norwich, with a letter to the governor of the gaol, 
praying him to show as much consideration, and allow so much 
liberty as should consist with prudence, to the prisoner in his cus- 
tody, sent by him a few hours before, for that he had discovered him 
not to be one of the common sort, nor a lewd person, albeit by his 
own confession amenable to the laws, and escaped from another 
prison. ‘Then he added, that if I wished to go to Norwich and visit 
this prisoner, he would give me a letter to the governor, and one to 
a lady, who would conveniently harbour me for a while in that city, 
and his coach should take me there, or he would lend me a horse and 
a servant to attend me. I answered, I should be glad to go, and 
then said somewhat of his lady, hoping she should now do well. He 
made no reply for a moment, and then only said, 

“God knoweth! she is not like herself at the present.” 

The words she had so mournfully spoken the day before came 
into my mind, “T shall never be like myself again, and there shall 
be no more joy in this house.” And, methinks, they did haunt him 
also. 

I sat for some time by her bedside that day. She seemed not 
ill at ease, but there was something changed in her aspect; and her 
words when she spoke had no sense or connection. And here I will 
set down, before I relate the events which followed my brief sojourn 
under their roof, what I have heard touching the sequel of Sir 
Hammond and his wife’s lives. 

In that perilous and sorely troubled childbirth her understanding 
was alienated, and the art of the best physicians in England could 
never restore it. She was not frantic; but had such a pretty delira- 
tion, that in her ravings there was oftentimes more attractiveness 
than in many sane persons’ conversation. They mostly ran on pious 
themes, and she was wont to sing psalms, and talk of Heaven, 
-and that she hoped to see God there; and in many things she showed 
her old ability, such as fine embroidery and the making of preserves. 
One day, her waiting-woman asked her to dress a person’s wounds, 
which did greatly need it, and she set herself to do it in her accus- 
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tomed manner; but at the sight of the wounds, she was seized with 
convulsions, and became violently delirious, so that Sir Hammond 
sharply reprehended the imprudent attendant, and forbade the like 
to be ever proposed to her again. He gave himself up to live 
retired with her, and ceased to be a magistrate; nor ever, that I 
could hear of, took any part again in the persecution of Catholics. 
The distemper which had estranged her mind in all things else, had 
left her love and obedience entire to her husband; and he entertained 
a more visible fondness, and evinced a greater respect for her after 
she was distempered, than he had ever done in the early days of their 
marriage. Methinks, the gentleness of her heart, and delicacy of 
her conscience, which till that misfortune had never, I ween, been 
burdened by any, even the least, self-reproach, and the lack of 
strength in her mind to endure an unusual stress, made the stroke 
of that accidental harm done to another through her means too 
heavy for her suffrance, and as the poet saith, unsettled reason on 
her throne. For mine own part, but let others consider of it as they 
list, I think that had she been a Catholic by early training and dis- 
tinct belief, as verily I hope she was in rightful intention, albeit 
unconsciously to herself (as I make no doubt many are in these days, 
wherein persons are growing up with no knowledge of religion ex- 
cept what Protestant parents do insiil into them), that she would 
have had a greater courage for to bear this singular trial; which to a 
feeling natural heart did prove unbearable, but which to one accus- 
tomed to look onssuffering as not the greatest of evils, and to hold 
such as are borne for conscience sake as great and glorious, would 
not have been so overwhelming. But herein I write, methinks, 


. mine own condemnation, for that in the anguish of filial grief I 


failed to point out, to her during those cruel moments of suspense 
that which in retrospection I do so clearly see. And so, may God 
accept the blighting of her young life, and the many sufferings of 
mine which I have still to record, as pawns of His intended mercies 
to both her and to me in His everlasting kingdom ! 

When I was about to set out for Norwich, late in the afternoon 
of that same day, Sir Hammond’s messenger returned from thence 
with a letter from the governor of the gaol; wherein he wrote that 
the prisoner he had sent the night before was to proceed to London 
in a few hours with some other priests and recusants which the 
government had ordered to be conveyed thither and committed to 
divers prisons. He added, that he had complied with Sir Ham- 
mond’s request, and shown so much favour to Mr. Tunstall as to 
transfer him, as soon as he received his letter, from the common 
dungeon to a private cell, and to allow him to speak with another 
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- Catholic prisoner, who had desired to see him. Upon this I prayed 
Sir Hammond to forward me on my journey to London, as now I 
desired nothing so much as to go there forthwith; which he did 
with no small alacrity and good disposition. Then, with so much 
speed as was possible, and so much suffering from the lapse of each 
hour, that it seemed to me the journey should never end, I pro- 
ceeded to what was now the object of my most impatient pinings, 
—the place where I should hear tidings of my father, and, if it 
should be possible, minister assistance to him in his great straits. 
At last I reached Holborn; and, to the no small amazement of my 
uncle, Mrs. Ward, and Muriel, revealed to them who Mr. Tunstall 
was, whose arrival at the prison of Bridewell Mrs. Ward had had 
notice of that morning, when she had been to visit Mr. Watson, 
which she had contrived to do for some time past in the manner I 
will soon relate. 


CuapTer XVI. 


Ons of the first persons I saw in London was Hubert Rookwood, 
who, when he heard (for being Basil’s brother I would not conceal it 
from him) that my father was in prison at Bridewell, expressed so 
much concern therein and resentment of my grief, that I was thereby 
moved to more kindly feelings towards him than I had of late enter- 
tained. He said that in the houses of the law which he frequented 
he had made friends which he hoped would intercede in his behalf, 
and thereby obtain, if not his release, yet so much alleviation of the 
hardships of a common prison as should render his condition more 
tolerable, and that he would lose no time in seeking to move them 
thereunto. But that our chief hope would lie in Sir Francis Wal- 
singham, who, albeit much opposed to Papists, had always showed 
himself willing to assist his friends of that way of thinking, and 
often procured for them some relief, which indeed none had more 
experienced than Mr. Congleton himself. Hubert commended the 
secrecy which had been observed touching my father’s real name; 
for if he should be publicly known to be possessed of lands and re- 
lated to noble families, it should be harder for any one to get him 
released than an obscure person; but nevertheless he craved license to 
intimate so much of the truth to Sir Francis as should appear con- 
venient, for he had always observed that gentlemen are more com- 
passionate to those of their own rank than to others of meaner birth. 
Mr. Congleton prayed him to use his own discretion therein, and 
said he should acquaint no one himself of it except his very good 
friend the Portuguese ambassador, who, if all other resources failed, 
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might yet obtain of the Queen herself some mitigation of his sen- 
tence. Thereupon followed some days of weary watching and wait- 
ing, in which my only comfort was Mistress Ward, who, by means 
of the gaoler’s wife, who had obliged her in the like manner before, 
did get access from time to time to Mr. Watson, and brought him 
necessaries. From him she discovered that the prisoner in the nearest 
cell to his own was the so-called Mr. Tunstall, and that by knocks 
against the wall, ingeniously numbered so as to express the letters 
of the alphabet, as one for a, two for 0, and so to the end thereof, 
they did communicate. So she straightway began to practise this 
management; but time allowed not of many speeches to pass be- 
tween them. Yet in this way he sent me his blessing, and that he 
was of very good cheer; but that none should try for to visit him, 
for he had only one fear, which was to bring others into trouble; 
and, for himself, he was much beholden to her Majesty, which had 
provided him with a quiet lodging and time to look to his soul's 
welfare; which evidence of his cheerful and pious spirit comforted 
me not a little. Then that dear friend which had brought me this 
good comfort spoke of Mr. Watson, and said she desired to procure 
his escape from prison more than that of any other person in the 
same plight, not excepting my father. “For, good Constance,” 
quoth she, “when a man is blest with a stout heart and a cheerful 
mind, except it be for the sake of others, I pray you what kind of 
service do you think we render him by delaying the victory he is 
about to gain, and peradventure depriving him of the long-desired 
crown of martyrdom? But this good Mr. Watson, who as you well 
know was a zealous priest and pious missioner, nevertheless, some 
time after his apprehension and confinement in Bridewell, by force of 


“ torments and other miseries of that place, was prevailed upon to 


deny his faith so far as to go once to the Protestant Service. Not 
dragged there by force as some have been, but compelled thereunto 
by fear of intolerable sufferings, and was then set at liberty. But 
the poor man did not thus better his condition; for the torments of 
his mind, looking on himself as an apostate and traitor to the Church, 
he found to be more insupportable than any sufferings his gaolers put 
upon him. So, after some miserable weeks, he went to one of the 
prisons where some other priests were confined for to seek comfort 
and counsel from them; and, haying confessed his fault with great 
and sincere sorrow, he received absolution, and straightway repaired 
to that church in Bridewell wherein he had in a manner denied his 
faith, and before all the people at that time therein assembled, de- 
clared himself a Catholic, and willing to go to prison and to death 
sooner than to join again in Protestant worship. Whereupon he 
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was laid hold of, dragged to prison, and thrown into a dungeon so 
low and so strait that he could neither stand up in it nor lay himself 
down at his full length to sleep. They loaded him with irons, and 
kept him one whole month on bread and water ; nor would suffer any 
one to come near him to cgmfort or speak with him.” 

“ Alas !” I cried, “and is this then the place were my father is 
confined ?” 

“ No,” she answered; “after the space of a month Mr. Watson 
was translated to a lodging at the top of the house, wherein the pri- 
soners are leastways able to stretch their limbs and to see the light; 
but he having been before prevailed on to yield against his conscience 
touching that point of going to Protestant worship, no peace is left 
to him by his persecutors, which never cease to urge on him some 
sort of conformity to their religion. And, Constance, when a man 
hath once been weak, what security can there be, albeit I deny not 
hope, that he shall always after stand firm?” 

“ But by what means,” I eagerly asked, “do you forecast to pro- 
cure his escape ?” 

“‘ T have permission,” she answered, “to bring him necessaries, 
which I do in a basket, on condition I be searched at going in and 
going out, for to make sure I convey not any letter unto him or from 
him; and this was so strictly observed the first month that they must 
needs break open the loaves or pies I take to him lest any paper 
should be conveyed inside. But they begin now to weary of this 
strict search, and do not care always to hearken when I speak with 
him; so he could tell me the last time I did visit him that he had 
found a way by which if he had but a cord long enough for his pur- 
pose, he could let himself down from the top of the house, and so 
make his escape in the night.” 

“ Oh,” I cried, “dear Mistress Ward; but this is a perilous ven- 
ture, to aid a prisoner’s escape. One which a daughter might run for 
her father, oh, how willingly, but for a stranger—” 

“A stranger!” she answered. “Is he a stranger for whom 
Christ died, and whose precious soul is in danger, even if not a priest, 
and being so, is he not entitled to more than common reverence, chiefly 
in these days when God’s servants minister to us in the midst of such 

great straits to both soul and body?” 
; “T cry God mercy,” I said, “I did term him a stranger who 
gave ghostly comfort to my dear mother on her deathbed; but oh, 
dear Mistress Ward, I thought on your peril, who, He knoweth, 
hath been as a mother to me for these many years. And then— 
if you are resolved to run this danger, should it not be possible 
to save my father also by the same means? ‘Two cords should not 
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be more difficult to convey, methinks, than one, and the peril not 
greater.” 

“ Tf I could speak with him,” she replied, “ it would not be im- 
possible. I will tell Muriel to make two instead of one of these 
cords, which she doth twine in some way she learnt from a French- 
man, so strong as, albeit slight, to have the strength of a cable. But 
without we do procure two men with a boat for to fetch the pri- 
soners when they descend, ’tis little use to make the attempt. And 
it be easier, I warrant thee, Constance, to run oneself into a manifest 
danger than to entice others to the like.” 

“ Should it be safe,” I asked, “to speak thereon to Hubert Rook- 
wood? He did exhibit this morning much zeal in my father’s behalf, 
and promised to move Sir Francis Walsingham to procure his re- 
lease.” 

“ How is he disposed touching religion?” she asked in a doubtful 
manner. 

“ Alas !” I answered, “ there is a secrecy in his nature which in 
more ways than one doth prove unvestigable, leastways to me; but 
when he comes this evening I will sound him thereon. Would his 
brother were in London! Then we should not lack counsel and aid 
in this matter.” 

“‘ We do sorely need both,” she answered; “ for your good uncle, 
than which a better man never lived, wanes feeble in body, and hence 
easily overcome by the fears such enterprises involve. Mr. Wells 
is not in London at this time, or he should have been a very palla- 
dium of strength in this necessity. Hubert Rookwood hath, I think, 
a good head.” 

“What we do want is a brave heart,” I replied, thinking on 
Basil. 

“ But wits also,” she said. 

“ Basil hath them too,” I answered, forgetting that only in mine 
own thinking had he been named. 

“ Yea,” she cried, “who doth doubt it? but alas! he is not here.” 
~ Then I prayed her not to be too rash in the prosecution of her 
design. “Touching my father,” I said, “I have yet some hope of 
his release ; and as long as any remaineth, flight should be methinks 
a too desperate attempt to be thought of.” 

“* Yea,” she answered, “in most cases it would be so.” But Mr. 
Watson’s disposition she perceived to be such as would meet a pre- 
sent danger and death itself, she thought, with courage, but not of 
that stamp which could endure prolonged fears or infliction of tor- 
ments. 


Since my coming to London I had been too much engaged in 
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these weighty cares to go abroad; but on that day I resolved, if it were 
possible, to see my Lady Surrey. A report had reached me that the 
breach between her and her husband had so much deepened that a 
separation had ensued, which if true, I, which knew her as well al- 
most as mine own self, could. judge what her grief must be. I was also 
moved to this endeavour by the hope that if my Lord Arundel was 
not too sick to be spoken with, she should perhaps obtain some help 
through his means for that dear prisoner whose captivity did weigh 
80 heavily on my heart. 

So, with a servant to attend on me, I went through the City to 
the Charterhouse, and with a misgiving mind heard from the porter 
that Lady Surrey lodged not there, but at Arundel House, whither 
she had removed soon after her coming to London. Methought that 
in the telling of it, this man exhibited a sorrowful countenance; but 
not choosing to question one of his sort on so weighty a matter, I 
went on to Arundel House, where, after some delay, I succeeded in 
gaining admittance to Lady Surrey’s chamber, whose manner, when 
she first saw me, lacked the warmth which I was used to in her 
greetings. There seemed some fear in her lest I should speak un- 
advisedly that which she would be loth to hear; and her strangeness 
and reserve methinks arose from reluctance to have the wound in her 
heart probed,—too sore a one, I ween, even for the tender handling 
of a friend. I inquired of her if my Lord Arundel’s health had im- 
proved. She said he was better, and like soon to be as well as 
could be hoped for nowadays, when his infirmities had much in- 
creased. 

“Then you will return to Kenninghall?” I said, letting my speech 
outrun discretion. 

“ No,” she replied; “I purpose never more to leave my Lord 
Arundel or my Lady Lumley as long as they do live, which I pray 
God may be many years.” } 

And then she sat without speaking, biting her lips and wringing 
the kerchief she held in her hands, as if to keep her grief from out- 
bursting. I dared not to comment on her resolve, for I foresaw that 
the least word which should express some partaking of her sorrow, 
or any question relating to it, would let loose a torrent weakly stayed 
by a mightful effort, not like to be of long avail. So I spoke of 
mine own troubles, and the events which had occasioned my sudden 
departure from Lynn Court. She had heard of Lady I’Estrange’s 
mishap, and that the following day I had journeyed to London; but 
naught of the causes thereof, or of the apprehension of any priest by 
Sir Hammond’s orders. Which, when she learnt the manner of this 
misfortune, and the poor lady’s share therein, and that it was my 
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father she had thus unwittingly discovered, her countenance softened, 
and throwing her arms round my neck, she bitterly wept, which at 
that moment methinks did her more good than any thing else. 

“ Oh, mine own good Constance,” she said; “I doubt not nature 
raiseth many passionate workings in your soul at this time; but, my 
dear wench, when good men are in trouble our grief for them should 
be as noble as their virtues. Bethink thee what a worst sorrow it 
should be to have a vile father, one that thou must needs love,—for 
who can tear out of his heart affections strong as life?—and he should 
then prove unworthy. Believe me, Constance, God gives to each, 
even in this world, a portion of their deserts. Such griefs as thy 
present one I take to be rare instances of His favour. Other sorts 
of trials are meet for cowardly souls which refuse to set their lips to 
a chalice of suffering, and presently find themselves submerged in a 
sea of woes. But can I help thee, sweet one? Is there aught I 
can do to lighten thy affliction? Hast thou license for to see thy 
father ?” 

“ No, dear lady,” I answered; “and his name being concealed, 
I may not petition as his daughter for this permission; but if my 
Lord Arundel should be so good a lord to me as to obtain leave for 
me to visit this prisoner, without revealing his name and condition, 
he should do me the greatest benefit in the world.” 

“ T will move him thereunto,” my lady said. “But he who had 
formerly no equal in the Queen’s favour, and to whom she doth partly 
owe her crown, is now in his sickness and old age of so little ac- 
count in her eyes, that trifling favours are often denied him to whom 
she would once have said: ‘Ask of me what thou wilt, and I will 
give it unto thee.’ But what my poor endeavours can effect through 
him or others shall not be lacking in this thy need. But I am 
not in that condition I was once like to have enjoyed.” Then 
with her eyes cast on the ground, she seemed for to doubt if she 
should speak plainly, or still shut up her griefs in silence. As I sat 
painfully expecting her next words, the door opened, and two ladies 
were announced, which she whispered in mine ear she would fain not 
have admitted at that time, but that Lord Arundel’s desire did oblige 
her to entertain them. One was Mistress Bellamy, and the other 
her daughter, Mistress Frances, a young gentlewoman of great beauty 
and very lively parts, which I had once before seen at Lady Ingolds- 
by’s house. She was her parents’ sole daughter, and so idolised by 
them that they seemed to live only to minister to her fancies. Lord 
Arundel was much bounden to this family by ancient ties of friend- 
ship, which made him urgent with his granddaughter that she should 
admit them to her privacy. I admired in this instance how suddenly 
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those which have been used to exercise such self-command as high 
breeding doth teach can school their exterior to seem at ease, and even 
of good cheer, when most ill at ease interiorly, and with hearts very 
heavy. Lady Surrey greeted these visitors with as much courtesy, 
and listened to their discourse with as much civility and smiles when 
called for, as if no burthensome thoughts did then oppress her. 

Many and various themes were touched upon in the random talk 
which ensued. First, that wonted one of the Queen’s marriage, which 
some opined should verily now take place with Monsieur d’Alengon ; 
for that, since his stealthy visits, to England, she did wear in her 
bosom a brooch of jewels in a frog’s shape. 

“ Ay,” quoth Mistress Frances, “that stolen visit which awoke 
the ire of the poor soul Stubbs, who styled it ‘an unmanlike, un- 
princelike, French kind of wooing,’ and endeth his book of The 
Gaping Gulph in a loyal rage: ‘ Here is therefore an imp of the 
crown of Francegto marry the crowned nymph of England,’—a 
nymph indeed well stricken in years. My brother was standing by 
when Stubbs’ hand was cut off; for nothing else would content 
that sweet royal nymph, albeit the lawyers stoutly contended the 
statute under which he suffered to be null and void. As soon as his 
right hand is off, the man takes his hat off with the left, and cries 
‘ God bless the Queen !’ ” 

“ Here is a wonder,” I exclaimed; “ I pray you, what is the art 
this queen doth possess by which she holdeth the hearts of her sub- 
jects in so great thrall, albeit so cruel to them which do offend her ?” 

“Lady Harrington hath told me her majesty’s own opinion 
thereon,” said Mrs. Bellamy; “ for one day she did ask her in a 
merry sort, ‘ How she kept her husband’s goodwill and love?’ To 
which she made reply that she persuaded her husband of her affec- 
tion, and in so doing did command his. Upon which the queen 
cries out, ‘Go to, go to, Mistress Moll! you are wisely bent, I find. 
After such sort do I keep the good wills of all my husbands, my good 
people; for if they did not rest assured of some special love towards 
them, they would not readily yield me such good obedience.’ ” 

“Tut, tut!” cried Mistress Frances; “all be not such fools as 
John Stubbs; and she knoweth how to take rebukes from such as she 
doth not dare to offend. By the same token that Sir Philip Sydney 
hath written to dissuade her from this French match, and likewise 
Sir Francis Walsingham, which last did hint at her advancing 
years; and her highness never so much as thought of striking off 
their hands, But I warrant you a rebellion shall arise if this queen 
doth issue such prohibitions as she hath lately done.” 

“Of what sort?” asked Lady Surrey. 
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raised within three thousand paces of the gates of London on pain 
of imprisonment, and sundry other penalties; or for more than one | 
family to inhabit in one house. For her majesty holds it should be 
an impossible thing to govern or maintain order in a city larger than 
this London at the present time.” 

Mistress Frances declared this law to be more tolerable than the 
one against the size of ladies’ ruffs, which were forsooth not to 
exceed a certain measure; and officers appointed for to stand at 


| 
« First, to forbid,” Mrs. Bellamy said, “any new building to be 


the corners of streets and to clipisuch as overpassed the permitted 
| dimensions, which sooner than submit to she should die. 

Lady Surrey smiled, and said she should have judged so from 
| the size of her fine ruff. 

“ But her majesty is impartial,” quoth Mrs. Bellamy; “ for the 
gentlemen’s rapiers are served in the same manner. And verily 
this law hath nearly procured. a war with Fran@; for in Smith- 
field Lane some clownish constables stayed M. de Castelnau, and 
laid hands on his sword for to shorten it to the required length. 

I leave you to judge, Lady Surrey, of this ambassador's fury. 


“4 Sir Henry Seymour, who was taking the air in Smithfield at the 
ro time, perceived him standing with the drawn weapon in his hand, 
s \, threatening to kill whosoever should approach him, and destruction 
on this realm of England if the officers should dare to touch his 

4 sword again; and this with such frenzy of speech in French mixed 
a with Englisl»none could understand, that God knoweth what should 
| have ensued if Sir Henry had not interfered. Her majesty was forced 
| to make an apology to this mounseer for that her officers had igno- 


| rantly attempted to clip the sword of her good brother’s envoy.” 
oe “Why doth she not clip,” Mistress Frances said, “if such be 
ay her present humour, the orange manes of her gray Dutch horses, 
&§ which are the frightfullest things in the world?” 
4 “Tis said,” quoth Mrs. Bellamy, “that a new French embassy 


is soon expected, with the Dauphin of Auvergne at its head.” 
' “ Yea,” cried her daughter, “ and four handsome English noble- 
men to meet them at the Tower stairs, and conduct them to the new 
banqueting-house at Westminster,—my Lord Surrey, Lord Windsor, 
/ Sir Philip Sydney, and Sir Fulke Greville. Methinks this should be 
a very fine sight, if rain doth not fall to spoil it.” 

I saw my Lady Surrey’s countenance change when her husband 
was mentioned ; and Mrs. Bellamy looked at her daughter forasmuch 
as to check her thoughtless speeches, which caused this young lady 
to glance round the room, seeking, as it seemed, for some other topic 
of conversation. 
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Methinks I should not have preserved so lively a recollection of 
the circumstances of this visit if some dismal tidings which reached me 
afterwards touching this gentlewoman, then so thoughtless and inno- 
cent, had not revived in me the memory of her gay prattle, bright 
unabashed eyes, and audacious dealing with subjects so weighty and 
dangerous, that any one less bold should have feared to handle them. 
After the pause which ensued on the mention of Lord Surrey’s name, 
she took for her text what had been said touching the prohibitions 
lately issued concerning ruffs and rapiers, and began to mock at her 
majesty’s favourites; yea, and to mimic her majesty herself with 
so much humour, that her well-acted satire must have needs con- 
strained any one to laugh. Then, not contented with these dan- 
gerous jests, she talked such direct treason against her highness 
as to say she hoped to see her dethroned, and a fair Catholic sove- 
reign to reign in her stead, who would be less shrewish to young and 
handsome ladies. Then her mother cried her, for mercy’s sake to 
restrain her mad speech, which would serve one day to bring them 
all into trouble, for all she meant it in jest. 

“Marry, good mother,” she answered, “not in jest at all; for 
I do verily hold myself bound to no allegiance to this queen, and 
would gladly see her get her deserts.” 

Then Lady Surrey prayed her not to speak so rashly; but me- 
thought in her heart, and somewhat I could perceive of this in her 
eyes, she misliked not wholly this young lady’s words, who then 
spoke of religion; and oh, how zealous therein did she appear, how 
boldly affirmed (craving Lady Surrey’s pardon, albeit she would war- 
rant, she said, there was no need to do so, her ladyship she had heard 
being half a Papist herself) that she had as lief be racked twenty times 
over and die also, or her face to be so disfigured that none should 
call her ever after any thing but a fright—which martyrdom she held 
would exceed any yet thought of—than so much as hold her tongue 
concerning her faith, or stay from telling her Majesty to her face, if 
she should have the chance to get speech with her, that. she was a 
foul heretic, and some other truths besides, which but once to utter 
in her presence, come of it what would, should be a delicious plea- 
sure. Then she railed at the Catholics which blessed the Queen 
before they suffered for their religion, proving them wrong with in- 
genious reasons and fallacious arguments, mixed with pleasantries 
not wholly becoming such grave themes. But it should have seemed 
as reasonable to be angry with a child babbling at random of life and 
death in the midst of its play, as with this creature, the lightest of 
heart, the fairest in face, the most winsome in manner, and most 
careless of danger that ever did set sail on life’s stream. 
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Oh, how all this rose before me again, when I heard, two years 
afterwards, that for her bold recusancy—alas! more bold, as the 
sequel proved, than deep, more passionate than fervent—this only 
cherished daughter, this innocent maiden, the mirror of whose fame 
no breath had sullied, and on whose name no shadow had rested, 
was torn by the pursuivants from her parents’ home, and cast into a 
prison with companions at the very aspect of which virtue did shud- 
der. And the unvaliant courage, the weak bravery of this indulged 
and wayward young lady had no strength wherewith to resist the 
surging tides of adversity. No voice of parent, friend, or ghostly 
father reached her in that abode of despair. No visible angel visited 
her, but a fiend in human form haunted her dungeon. Liberty and 
pleasure he offered in exchange for virtue, honour, and faith. She 
fell; sudden and great was that fall. 

There is a man the name of which hath blenched the cheeks and 
riven the hearts of Catholics, one who hath caused many amongst 
them to lose their lands and to part from their homes, to die on 
gibbets and their limbs to be torn asunder—one Richard Topcliffe. 
But, methinks, of all the voices which shall be raised for to accuse 
him at Christ’s judgment-seat, the loudest will be Frances Bel- 
lamy’s. Her ruin was his work; one of those works which, when a 
man is dead, do follow him; whither, God knoweth ! 

Oh, you who saw her, as I did, in her young and innocent years, 
can you read this without shuddering? Can you think on it with- 
out weeping % As her fall was sudden, so was the change it 
wrought. With it vanished affections, hopes, womanly feelings, 
memory of the past; nay methinks therein I err. Memory did yet 
abide, but linked with hatred; Satan’s memory of heaven. From 
depths to depths she hath sunk, and is now wedded to a mean 
wretch, the gaoler of her old prison. So rank a hatred hath grown 
in her against recusants and mostly priests, that it rages like a mad- 
ness in her soul, which thirsts for their blood. Some months back, 
about the time I did begin to write this history, news reached me 
that she had sold the life of that meek saint, that sweet poet, Father 
Southwell, of which even an enemy, Lord Mountjoy, did say, when 
he had seen him suffer, “I pray God, where that man’s soul now is, 
mine may one day be.” Her father had concealed him in that house 
where she had dwelt in her innocent days. None but the family 
knew the secret of its hiding-place. She did reveal it, and took gold 
for her wages! What shall be that woman’s death-bed? What 
trace doth remain on her soul of what was once a share in the Divine 
nature? May one of God’s ministers be nigh unto her in that hour 
for to bid her not despair! If Judas had repented, Jesus would have 
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pardoned him. Peradventure, misery without hope of relief over- 
threw her brain. I do pray for her always. "Tis a vain thought 
perhaps, but I sometimes wish I might, though I see not how to 
compass it, yet once speak with her before she or I die. Methinks 
I could say such words as should touch some old chord in her dead 
heart. God knoweth! That day I write of, little did I ween what 
her end would be. But yet it feared me to hear one so young and 
of so frail an aspect speak so boastfully; and it seemed even then to 
my inexperienced mind, that my Lady Surrey, who had so humbly 
erewhile accused herself of cowardice and lamented her weakness, 
should be in a safer plight, albeit as yet unreconciled. 

The visit I have described had lasted some time, when a servant 
came with a message to her ladyship from Mr. Hubert Rookwood, 
who craved to be admitted on an urgent matter. She glanced at me 
somewhat surprised, upon which I made her a sign that she should 
condescend to his request; for I supposed he had seen Sir Francis 
Walsingham, and was in haste to confer with me touching that in- 
terview ; and she ordered him to be admitted. Mrs. Bellamy and her 
daughter rose to go soon after his entrance; and whilst Lady Surrey 
conducted them to the door he asked me if her ladyship was privy to 
the matter in hand. When I had satisfied him thereof, he related 
what had passed in an interview he had with Sir Francis, whom he 
found ill-disposed at first to stir in the matter, for he said his fre- 
quent remonstrances in favour of recusants had been like to bring 
him into odium with some of the more zealous Protestants, and that 
he must needs, in every case of that sort, prove it to be his sole 
object to bring such persons more surely, aibeit slowly, by means of 
toleration, to a rightful conformity; and that with regard to priests, 
he was very loth to interfere. 

“JT was compelled,” quoth Hubert, “to use such arguments as 
fell in with the scope of his discourse, and to flatter him with the 
hope of good results in that which he most desired, if he would pro- 
cure Mr. Sherwood’s release, which I doubt not he hath power to 
effect. And in the end he consented to lend his aid therein, on con- 
dition he should prove on his side so far conformable as to suffer a 
minister to visit and confer with him touching religion, which would 
then be a pretext for his release, as if it were supposed he was well 
disposed towards Protestant religion, and a man more like to em- 
brace the truth when at liberty than if driven to it by stress of con- 
finement. Then he would procure,” he added, “an order for his 
passage to France, if he promised not to return, except he should be 
willing to obey the laws.” 

“T fear me much,” I answered, “my father will not accept these 
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terms which Sir Francis doth offer. Methinks he will consider they 
do involve some lack of the open profession of his faith.” 

“Tt would be madness for one in his plight to refuse them,” 
Hubert exclaimed, and appealed thereon to Lady Surrey, who said 
she did indeed think as he did, for it was not like any better could 
be obtained. 

It pained me he should refer to her, who from conformity to 
the times could not well conceive how tender a Catholic conscience 
should feel at the least approach to dissembling on this point. 

“Wherein,” he continued, “is the harm for to confer with a 
minister, or how can it be construed into a denial of a man’s faith to 
listen to his arguments, unless, indeed, he feels himself to be in 
danger of being shaken by them ?” 

“You very well know,” I exclaimed with some warmth, “ that 
not to be my meaning, or what I suppose his should be. Our priests 
do constantly crave for public disputations touching religion, albeit 
they eschew secret ones, which their adversaries make a pretext of to 
spread reports of their inability to defend their faith, or willingness 
to abandon it. But Heaven forbid I should anyways prejudge this 
question; and if with a safe conscience—and with no other I am 
assured will he do it—my father doth subscribe to this condition, 
then God be praised for it!” 

“ But you will move him to it, Mistress Constance ?” he said. 

“Tf Iam so happy,” I answered, “as to get speech with him, 
verily I will engreat him not to throw away his life so precious to 
others, if so be he can save it without detriment to his conscience.” 

“Conscience !” Hubert exclaimed. ‘ Methinks that word is 
often misapplied in these days.” 

“ How so?” I asked, investigating his countenance, for I mis- 
doubted his meaning. Lady Surrey likewise seemed desirous to 
hear what he should say on that matter. 

“Conscience,” he answered, “should make persons, and mostly 
women, careful how they injure others, and cause needless suffering, 
by a too great stiffness in refusing conformity to the outward practices 
which the laws of the country enforce, when it affects not the weightier 
points of faith, which God forbid any Catholic should deny. There 
is often as much of pride as of virtue in such rash obstinacy touching 
small yieldings as doth involve the ruin of a family, separation of 
parents and children, and more evils than can be thought of.” 

“ Hubert,” I said, fixing mine eyes on him with a searching look 
he cared not, I ween, to meet, for he cast his on a paper he had 
in his hand, and raised them not while I spoke, “it is by such rea- 
sonings first, and then by such small yieldings as you commend, that 
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some have been led two or three times in their lives, yea, oftener 
perhaps, to profess different religions, and to take such contradictory 
oaths as have been by turns prescribed to them under different sove- 
reigns, and God each time called on to witness their perjuries, whereby 
truth and falsehood in matters of faith shall come in time to be words 
without any meaning.” 

Then he: “ You do misapprehend me, Mistress Constance, if you 
think I would counsel a man to utter a falsehood, or feign to believe 
that which in his heart he thinketh to be false. But, in Heaven's 
name, I pray you, what harm will your father do if he listens to a 
minister’s discourse, and suffers it to be set forth he doth ponder 
thereon, and in the meantime escapes to France? whereas, if he re- 
fuses the loophole now offered him, he causeth not to himself alone, 
but to you and his other friends, more pain ‘and sorrow than can be 
thought of, and deprives the Church of one of her servants, when her 
need of them is greatest.” 

I made no reply to this last speech; for albeit I thought my 
father would not accede to these terms, I did not so far trust mine 
own judgment thereon as to predict with certainty what his answer 
should be. And then Hubert said he had an order from Sir Francis 
that would admit me on the morrow to see my father; and he offered 
to go with me, and Mistress Ward too, if I listed, to present it, 
albeit I alone should enter his cell. I thanked him, and fixed the 
time of our going. 

When he had left us, Lady Surrey commended his zeal, and also 
his moderate spirit, which did charitably allow, she said, for such 
as conformed to the times for the sake of others which their recon- 
cilement would very much injure. 

Before I could reply she changed this discourse, and, putting her 
hands on my shoulders and kissing my forehead, said, 

“My Lady Lumley hath heard so much from her poor niece of 
one Mistress Constance Sherwood, that she doth greatly wish to see 
this young gentlewoman and very resolved Papist.” And then, taking 
me by the arm, she led me to that lady’s chamber, where I had as 
kind a welcome as ever I received from any one from her ladyship, 
who said, “her dear Nan’s friends should be always as dear to her 
as her own,” and added many fine commendations greatly exceeding 
my deserts. 
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Saints of the Desert. 


No. VI. 


1. A sportsman fell in with Abbot Antony, when pleasantly con- 
versing with his brethren, and was scandalised. 

The old man said: “ Put an arrow on the string, and bend your 
bow.” He did so. 

Then Antony said: “ Bend it more ;” and he bent it more. 

Antony said: “ More still.” He answered: “I shall break it.” 

Then said Antony: This will befall the brethren, if their minds 
are always on the stretch. 


2. It is told of Abbot Arsenius, how he was used to remain all 
night without sleep. 

Then, when morning broke, and he needed rest, he used to say 
to sleep: Come, you good-for-nothing. 

Then he took a nap, as he sat; and soon woke up again. 


3. A brother said to Abbot Theodore, “Say some good word to 
me, for I am perishing.” 

He answered: I am in jeopardy myself, and what can I say to 
thee ? 


4. A broth@r said to Abbot Pastor: “I have done a great sin; 
give me a three years’ penance.” The Abbot answered: “ It is too 
much.” 

The brother said, “ Give me a year.” The old man said again, 
“Tt is too much.” 

The brothers round him asked, “ Should it be forty days?” Still 
he answered, “ It is too much.” 

For, said he, whoso doth penance with his whole heart, and 
never does the sin again, is received by God even on the penance of 
three days. 


5. A brother had sinned, and the priest bade him leave the 
church. 

Bessarion rose, and went out with him, saying: And I too am a 
sinner. 

6. Abbot Macarius said: Never chide an erring brother angrily ; 
for you are not bid save another’s soul at the loss of your own. 


7. Abbot Nilus said: If you would pray as you ought, beware 
of sadness; else, you will run in vain. J.H.N. 
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A lost Chapter of Church History recovered. 


Ir we set before a skilful professor of comparative anatomy a few 
bones dug out of the bowels of the earth, he will re-construct for us 
the whole form of the animal to which they belonged; and it some- 
times happens that these theoretical constructions are singularly jus- 
tified by later discoveries. It is the province of an archeologian to 
attempt something of the same kind. An historian transcribes for 
our use annals more or less fully composed and faithfully trans- 
mitted by his predecessors. He may have to gather his materials 
from various sources; he must distinguish the true from the false; 
and he gives shape, consistency, and life to the whole; but, for the 
most part at least, he has little to supply that is new from any re- 
sources of his own. The archexologian, on the contrary, if he be 
really a man of learning and science, and not a mere collector of old 
curiosities, aims at discovering and restoring annals that are lost, by 
means of a careful and intelligent use of every fragment of most 
heterogeneous materials that happens to come across him. And 
there is certainly nobody in the present age whose talent and 
industry in this branch of learning, so far at least as Christian 
archeology is concerned, can at all compare with that of Cavaliere 
G. B. de Rossi. For more than twenty years he has devoted him- 
self to the study of the Roman Catacombs, and at length we begin 
to enter upon the fruit of his labours. He has just published (by 
order of the Pope, and at the expense, we believe, of the Commission 
of Sacred Archeology, instituted by his Holiness in 1851) the first 
volume of Roma Sotterranea; a magnificent volume, splendidly 
illustrated, and full of new and varied information. An abstract of 
its contents would hardly be suitable to our pages; but none, we 
think, can fail to be interested in what we may venture to call the 
Jirst chapter of the History of the Catacombs—a chapter that had 
certainly never before been written, even if it had been attempted. 
All earlier authors upon subterranean Rome, so far as our ex- 
perience goes, whilst describing fully, and it may be illustrating with 
considerable learning, the Catacombs as they now exist, and all the 
monuments they contain, have been content to pass over with a few 
words of apology and conjecture the question of their origin and early 
history. They have told us that the Jewish residents in Rome had 
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burial-places of a similar character; and they have shown how natu- 
ral and probable it was that the first Roman Christians, unwilling 
to burn their dead in Pagan fashion, should have imitated the prac- 
tices of the ancient people of God. When pressed to explain how so 
gigantic a work, as the Roman Catacombs undoubtedly are, could 
have been carried on by the Christians under the very feet of their 
bitter persecutors, yet without their knowledge, they have-pointed to 
the rare instance of a cemetery entered by a staircase hidden within 
the recesses of a sand-pit; they have guessed that here or there some 
Christian patrician, some senator or his wife, may have given up a 
garden or a vineyard for use as a burial-ground; and then they have 
passed on to the much easier task of enumerating the subterranean 
chapels, tracing the intricacies of the galleries, or describing the 
paintings, sculptures, and inscriptions. The work of De Rossi is 
of a very different character. It begins ab ovo, and proceeds scien- 
tifically. It shows, not only how these wonderful cemeteries may 
have been made, but also—as far as is practicable, and a great deal 
further than nine-tenths even of the most learned archeologians ever 
supposed to be practicable—how and when each cemetery really was 
made. From the few scattered bones, so to speak, which lay buried, 
and for the most part broken, partly in the depths of the Catacombs 
themselves, partly in the Acts of the Martyrs, the Liber Pontificalis, 
and a few other records of ecclesiastical history, he has reconstructed 
with consummate skill the complete skeleton, if we should not rather 
say, has reproduced the whole body, and set it full of life and vigour 
before us. Not that he has indulged in hasty conjectures, or given 
unlimited scope to a lively imagination; far from it. On the con 
trary, we fear many of his less learned readers will be disposed’ to 
find fault with the slow and deliberate, almost ponderous, method of 
his progress, and to grow impatient under the mass of minute criti- 
cisms with which some of his pages are filled, and by which he in- 
sists upon justifying each step that he takes. Indeed, we have some 
scruple at presenting our readers with the sum and substance of his 
argument, divested of all these piéces justificatives, as our neighbours 
would call them, lest they should suspect us of inventing rather than 
describing. However, we think it is too precious a page of Church 
History to be lost, and we therefore proceed to publish it, only pre- 
mising that nobody must pretend to judge of its truth merely from 
the naked abstract of it which we propose to give, but that all who 
are really interested in the study should examine for themselves in 
detail the whole mass of evidence by which, in De Rossi's pages, it 
is supported, most of which is new, and all newly applied. 

To tell our story correctly, it is necessary we should step back 
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into Pagan times, and first take a peep at their laws and usages in 
the matter of burials. No classical scholar need be told how strictly 
prohibited by old Roman law was all intra-mural interment. In- 
deed every traveller knows that all the great roads leading into Rome 
were once lined on either side with sepulchral monuments, many of 
which still remain; and the letters inscribed upon them tell us how 
many feet of frontage, and how many feet at the back (into the field), 
belonged to each monument. [IN. FR. P. so many. IN. AG. P. 
somany. In fronte, pedum —. In agro, pedum —.] M. de Rossi (the 
brother of our author) has published a very interesting plan of one 
of these monuments with all its dependencies, as represented on an 
ancient marble slab dug up on the Via Lavicana. On this slab, not 
only are the usual measurements of frontage and depth carefully re- 
corded, but also the private or public roads which crossed the pro- 
perty, the gardens and vineyards of which it consisted, the swampy 
land on which grew nothing buf reeds (it is called Harundinetum), 
and the ditch by which, on one side at least, it was bounded. Un- 
fortunately the slab is not perfect, so that we cannot tell the exact 
measurement of the whole. Enough, however, remains to show that 
the property altogether was not less than twelve Roman jugera, or 
nearly 350,000 square feet; and other inscriptions are extant, speci- 
fying an amount of property almost equal to this, as belonging to a 
single monument (e.g. Huice monumento cedunt agri purijugera decem). 
The necessity for so large an assignment of property to a single tomb 
was not so much the vastness of the mausoleum to be erected, as be- 
cause certain funeral rites were to be celebrated there year by year, 
on the anniversary of the death, and at other times; sacrifices to be 
offered, feasts to be given, &c.; and for these purposes exedra@ were 
provided, or semi-circular recesses, furnished with sofas and all things 
necessary for the convenience of guests. A house also (custodia) was 
often added, in which a person should always live to look after the 
monument, for whose support these gardens, vineyards, or other here- 
ditaments were set apart as a perpetual endowment. It only remains 
to add, that upon all these ancient monuments may be found these 
letters, or something equivalent to them, H.M.H.EX.T.N.S. (Hoe 
monumentum hoeredes ex testamento ne sequatur); in other words, 
“This tomb and all that belongs to it is sacred; henceforth it can 
neither be bought nor sold; it does not descend to my heirs with the 
rest of my property; but must ever be retained inviolate for the pur- 
pose to which I have destined it, viz., as a place of sepulchre for my- 
self and my family,” or certain specified members only of the family; 
or, in some rare instances, others also extern to the family. The 
same sacred character which attached to the monuments themselves 
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belonged also to the area in which they stood, the hypogeum or sub- 
terranean chamber, which not unfrequently was formed beneath them; 
but it is a question whether it extended to the houses or other pos- 
sessions attached to them. 

Nor were these monuments confined to the noblest and wealthiest 
citizens. Even in the absence of all direct evidence upon the sub- 
ject, we should have found it hard to believe that any but the very 
meanest of the slaves were buried (or rather were thrown without any 
burial at all) into those open pits (puticol’) of which Horace and 
others have told us. And in fact, a multitude of testimonies have 
come down fo us of the existence, both in republican and imperial 
Rome, of a number of colleges, as they were called, or corporations 
(clubs or confraternities, as we should more probably call them), 
whose members were associated, partly in honour of some particular 
deity, but far more with a view to mutual assistance for the per- 
formance of the just funeral rites. Inscriptions which are still extant 
testify to nearly fourscore of these collegia, each consisting of the 
members of a different trade or profession. There are the masons 
and carpenters, soldiers and sailors, bakers and cooks, corn-mer- 
chants and wine-merchants, hunters and fishermen, goldsmiths and 
blacksmiths, dealers in drugs and carders of wool, boatmen and 
divers, doctors and bankers, scribes and musicians—in a word, it 
would be hard to say what trade or employment is not here repre- 
sented. Not, however, that this is the only bond of fellowship upon 
which such confraternities were built; sometimes, indeed generally, 
the members wére united, as we have already said, in the worship 
of some deity; they were cultores Jovis, or Herculis, or Apollinis et 
Diane ; sometimes they merely took the title of some deceased 


” benefactor whose memory they desired to honour; e.g. cultores sta- 


tuarum et clipeorum L. Abulli Dextri; and sometimes the only bond 
of union seems to have been service in the same house or family. 
A long and curious inscription belonging to one of these colleges, 
consisting mainly of slaves, and erected in honour of Diana and 
Antinous, and for the burial of the dead, in the year 133 of our era, 
reveals a number of most interesting particulars as to its internal 
organisation, which are worth repeating in this place. So much was 
to be paid at entrance, and a keg of good wine besides, and then so 
much a month afterwards; for every member who has regularly paid- 
up his contribution, so much to be allowed for his funeral, of which 
a certain proportion to be distributed amongst those who assist ; if a 
member dies at a distance of more than twenty miles from Rome, 
three members are to be sent to fetch the body, and so much is to 
be allowed them for travelling expenses ; if the master (of the slave) 
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will not give up the body, he is nevertheless to receive all the funeral 
rites; he is to be buried in effigy; if any of the members, being a 
slave, receives his freedom, he owes the college an amphora of good 
wine; he who is elected president (magister), must inaugurate his 
accession to office by giving a supper to all the members; six times 
a year the members dine together in honour of Diana, Antinous, and 
the patron of the college, and the allowance of bread and of wine on 
these occasions is specified; so much to every mess of four; no com- 
plaints or disputed questions may be mooted at these festivals, “to 
the end that our feasts may be merry and glad:” finally, whoever 
wishes to enter this confraternity is requested to study all the rules 
first before he enters, lest he afterwards grumble or leave a dispute 
as a legacy to his heir. 

Weare afraid we have gone into the details of this ancient Burial- 
Club more than was strictly necessary for our purpose; but we have 
been insensibly drawn on by their extremely interesting character, 
‘ yeminding us (as the Count de Champagny, from whom we have 
taken them, most justly remarks) both of the ancient Christian Aga- 
pai or love-feasts, and (we may add) the medieval guilds. This, 
however, suggests a train of thought which we must not be tempted 
to pursue. De Rossi has been more self-denying on the subject ; he 
confines himself to a brief mention of the existence of the clubs, refers 
us to other authors for an account of them, and then calls our atten- 
tion to this very singular, and for our purpose most important fact 
concerning them: viz., that at a time when institutions of this kind 
had been made a cover for political combinations and conspiracies, or 
at least when the emperors suspected and feared such an abuse of 
them, and therefore rigorously suppressed them, nevertheless an ex- 
ception was expressly made in favour of those which consisted of 
“ poorer members of society, who met together every month to make 
a small contribution towards the expenses of their funeral ;” and then 
he puts side by side with this law the words of Tertullian in his 
Apology, written about the very same time, where he speaks of the 
Christians contributing every month, or when and as each can and 
chooses, a certain sum to be spent on feeding, arid burying the poor. 
The identity of language in the two passages, when thus brought into 
juxta-position, is very striking; and we suppose that most of our 
readers will now recognise the bearing of all we have hitherto been 
saying upon the history of the Christian catacombs, from which we 
have seemed to be wandering so far. 

We have already said that one of the first questions which per- 
sons are inclined to ask when they either visit, or begin to study, the 
catacombs is this: How was so vast a work ever accomplished with- 
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out the knowledge and against the will of the local authorities? And 
we answer (in part at least), as the Royal Scientific Society should 
have answered King Charles the Second’s famous question about the 
live fish and the dead fish in the tub of water, “ Are you quite sure of - 
your facts?” “Don’t call upon us to find the reason of a problem 
which, after all, only exists perhaps in your own imagination.” And 
so in truth it is. The arguments of the Cavaliere de Rossi have 
satisfied us that the Christians of the first ages were under no ne- 
cessity of having recourse to extraordinary means of secrecy with 
reference to the burial of their dead; it was quite possible for them 
to have cetneteries on every side of Rome, under the protection of 
the ordinary laws and practices of their pagan neighbours. 

But is not this to revolutionise the whole history of these won- 
derful excavations? We cannot help it, if it be so; it is at least 
one of those revolutions which are generally accepted as justifiable, 
and certainly are approved in their consequences ; for when it is com- 
plete, every thing finds its proper place; books and grave-stones, the 
cemeteries and their ancient historians, every witness concerned gives 
its own independent testimony, all in harmony with one another, 
and with the presumed facts of the case. Let us see how the early 
history of the catacombs runs, when reconstructed according to this 
new theory. The first Christian cemeteries were made in ground 
given for that very purpose by some wealthier member of the com~ 
munity, and secured to it in perpetuity in accordance with the laws 
of the country. There was nothing to prevent the erection of a 
public monurfient in the area thus secured, and the excavation of 
chambers and galleries beneath. And history tells us of several of 
the most ancient catacombs that they had their origin from this very 
circumstance, that some pious Christian, generally a Roman matron 
of noble rank, buried the relics of some famous martyr on her own 
property (in preedio suo). 

The oldest memorial we have about the tomb of St. Peter him- 
self is this, that Anacletus “memoriam construxit B. Petri, and 
places where the Bishops (of Rome) should be buried ;” and this 
language is far more intelligible and correct, if spoken of some public 
tomb, than of an obscure subterranean grave; memoria, or cella me- 
morie, being the classical designation of such tombs. How much 
more appropriate also does the language of Caius the presbyter, pre- 
served to us by Eusebius, now appear, wherein he speaks (in the 
days of Zephyrinus) of the trophies of the Apostles being to be seen 
at the Vatican and on the Ostian way? Tertullian, too, speaks of 
the bodies of the martyrs lying in mausoleums and monuments, 
awaiting the general resurrection. From the same writer we learn 
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that the gree of the Christian burials were known to, and were 
sacrilegiously attacked by the enraged heathens in the very first years 
of the third century; and quite recently there has reached us from 
this same writer’s country a most valuable inscription, discovered 
amid the ruins of a Roman building, not far from the walls of the 
ancient Czesarea of Mauritania, which runs in this wise: “ Fuelpius, 
a worshipper of the Word (cultor Verbi ; mark the word, anc call to 
mind the cultores Jovis, &c.) has given this area for sepulchres, and 
has built a cella at his own cost. He left this memoria to the holy 
Church. Hail, brethren: Euelpius, with a pure and simple heart 
salutes you, born of the Holy Spirit.” It is true that this inscrip- 
tion, as we now have it, is not the original stone; it is expressly 
added at the foot of the tablet, that Ecclesia fratrum has restored 
this titulus at a period subsequent to the persecution during which 
the original had been destroyed; but both the sense and the words 
forbid us to suppose that any change had been made in the lan- 
guage of the epitaph, to which we cannot assign a date later than 
the middle of the third century. But, finally, and above all, let us 
descend into the catacombs themselves, and put them to the ques- 
tion. Michael Stephen de Rossi, the constant companion of his 
brother’s studies, having invented some new mechanical contrivance 
for taking plans of subterranean excavations,* has made exact plans 
of several catacombs, not only of each level (or floor, so to speak) 
within itself, but also in its relations to the superficial soil, and in the 
relations of the several floors one with another. A specimen of these 
is set before us by means of different colours or tints, representing 
the galleries of the different levels, in the map of the cemetery of St. 
Callixtus, which accompanies this volume; and a careful study of 
this map is sufficient to demonstrate that the vast net-work of paths 
in this famous cemetery originally consisted of several smaller ceme- 
teries, confined each within strict and narrow limits, and that they 
were only united at some later, though still very ancient period. For 
it cannot have been without reason that the subterranean galleries 
should have doubled and re-doubled upon themselves within the 
limits of a certain well-defined area; that they should never have over- 
stepped a certain boundary-line in this or that direction, though the 
nature of the soil and every other consideration would have seer d 
to invite them to proceed; that they should have been suddenly in- 
terrupted by a flight of steps, penetrating more deeply into the bowels 
of the earth, and there been reproduced exactly upon the same scale 


* It was highly commended and received a prize at the International * 
Exhibition of 1862, 
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and within the same limits. These facts can only be fully appre- 
ciated by an actual examination of the map, where they speak for 
themselves; but even those who have not this advantage will scarcely _ 
call in question the conclusion that is drawn from them, when they 
call to mind how exactly it coincides with all the ancient testimonies 
we have already adduced on the subject, and when they learn the 
singular and most interesting fact, that the Cav. de Rossi has been 
able in more than one instance, by means of the sepulchral inscrip- 
tions, to identify the noble family by whom the site of the cemetery 
was originally granted. 

It will be of course understood that we have been speaking of 
the earliest ages of the Church’s history, and that we are far from 
denying that there were other periods during which secrecy was an 
essential condition of the Christian cemeteries; on the contrary, did 
our space allow, we could show what parts of the catacombs belonged 
to the one period, and what to the other, and what are the essential 
characteristics of each. We might unfold also, with considerable 
minuteness, the economy of these cemeteries, even during the ages 
of persecution; under whose management they were administered, 
whether they were parochial or otherwise, together with many other 
highly interesting particulars. But we have already exceeded the 
limits assigned us, and we hope that those of our readers who wish 
to know more on the subject will take care to possess themselves of 
the book from which we have drawn our information, that so funds 
may not be yanting for the completion of so useful a work. Nothing 
but a deficiency of funds, in the present condition of the Pontifical 
treasury, hinders the immediate issue of other volumes of this and 
its kindred work, the Inscriptiones Christiane by the same author. 
He announces his intention to bring out the volumes of Roma 
Sotterranea and of the Inscriptions alternately, for they mutually 
explain and illustrate one another, and are in fact parts of the same 
whole; and the public has been long impatient for the volume which 
is promised next, viz., the ancient inscriptions which illustrate Chris- 
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Hays of Darrynane. 
A BALLAD IN TWO PARTS. 


By ELLEN Firzsmon, 
Part I. Tue Sitver Srranp. 


TREE sisters strayed by the sounding sea, 

Where the silver strand stretches towards Aghavore ; 
Tall, fair, and stately those sisters three, 

But the eldest the stateliest bearing bore. 


A storm had been raging the long night through 
(Where the silver strand stretches towards Aghavore), 
And shrewd signs of its wrath did their pathway strew, 
As they strayed by the loud resounding shore. 


For ocean weeds, crested with flakes of foam 

(Where the silver strand stretches towards Aghayore), 
Lay in masses wherever their footsteps might roam, 

And star-fish and sea-jellies studded the shore. 


And fruits lay there to this climate unknown 

(Where the silver strand stretches towards Aghayoro), 
Such as close to the Mexican gulf are strewn 

By autumn winds on that distant shore. 


Yet on passed they still; not a word they spoke 

(Where the silver strand stretches towards anane 
Till rocks bending forward their pathway broke, 

Which to reach it again must be clambered o’er: 


And lo! there lay in a sheltered nook 

(Where the silver strand stretches towards Aghayore), 
And out from the cliffs wells a little brook, 

A mast that the tempest had tossed on the shore. 


And the youngest—she numbered but fifteen years— 
(Where the silver strand stretches towards Aghavore), 


By a sighing shudder confessed her fears 
As she said, “ Some brave vessel that broken mast bore, 
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And lost in the storm that last night raged wild !” 

(Where the silver strand stretches towards Aghavore) : 
But the second said smiling, “ Thou simple child, 

That mast has been drifting from shore to shore 


For many long months, nay, perchance for long years 
(Where the silver strand stretches towards Aghavore) ; 
See how worn by the waters its surface appears, 
And the many-hued barnacles crusting it o’er !” 


With azure shells gleaming around that worn mast 
(Where the silver strand stretches towards Aghavore), 
Those barnacles’ flame-coloured myriads held fast, 
While a strange weird-like aspect they gave to the shore. 


And that fair girl felt as encircled by spells 
(Where the silver strand stretches towards Aghavore), 
While fear filled her heart as though funeral knells 
Struck her ear from the old Abbey Isle pealing g’er. 


But the second—of lighter spirit was she— 

(Where the silver strand stretches towards Aghavore), 
To the elder said, “ Sister, yon poor trembler, see, 

Bid her yield to such fanciful terrors no more !” 


And that elder sister, so stately and grave 

(Where the silver strand stretches towards Aghavore), 
One sad stern glance of reproval gave 

As she crossed o’er the sands to that islet’s shore. 


She reached it; she turned to her sisters twain 

(Where the silver strand stretches towards Aghavore), 
Saying, “ Long last night had I sleepless lain, 

When the wail of the Banshee mine ear came o’er. 


A long low moan seemed to rise from the wave” 
(Where the silver strand stretches towards Aghavore), 


“ And a voice said, Thy brother hath found a grave 


This night mid the billows that beat on this shore. 


And borne in on my mind as with brand of flame 
(Where the silver strand stretches towards Aghavore), 


_ Was to seek the old abbey when morning’s light came, 
And pray there for who perished last night on this shore.” 
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Days passed; news came. That night in a wreck 
(Where the silver strand stretches towards Aghavore), 

Their brother was swept by wild winds from the deck, 
Not far from Cape Clear, on his native shore. 


Part II. Taz Waxe or THE Drownep. 


’Neath his father’s roof-tree they held the Wake, 
Though no corpse the pall-covered couch did hold ; 

But all forms were fulfilled for the lost one’s sake, 
O’er whose body the ocean-billows rolled. 


The torches shone forth upon every side, 
The psalms were chanted soft and low ; 
While guests, collected far and wide, 
Kept revel in the halls below. 


By that corpseless couch knelt the mother pale,— 
No word of woe from her lips there broke ; 

But by tremulous motion far sadder than wail 
The sorrow deep-seated within her spoke. 


The father—an aged man was he, 

And the world was fading fast from his eye— 
He knelt there sadly but patiently, 

As he thought “ It will soon be my turn to die.” 


Like statues the sisters stood silent there, 
That in marble sculptured we sometimes see ; 
While the Keen from below, through the midnight air, 
In measured cadence rose mournfully. 


Che Keen. 
“QO, woe for thee, Connal! the dearest of all 
The brothers that clustered around this old hearth, 
When Christmas assembled ye here in this hall, 
Your parents to cheer with your light-hearted mirth ! 


O, that thou didst remain in thy father’s old home, 
In the cares of thy wise elder brother to share; 

Or to France with our dauntless young Donald didst roam, 
And with him proud laurels of victory wear! 
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O, why wert thou whelmed in the wild weltering wave, 
Where no eye save the sea-birds’ can view thy long rest? 
Why, Dunkenon, deny him the gift of a grave, 
And leave him to rock upon ocean’s rude breast ?” 


But now from the lips of Eleanore— 
The eldest sister—a faint cry broke, 
As she flung herself wildly upon the floor ; 
“ O woe, O woe!” the first words she spoke. 


“O woe, woe! if from hirelings alone 
The wail for my brother this night should rise! 
Yet how can I speak forth by word or groan 
The anguish that banisheth tears from mine eyes ? 


Like a mother I loved thee—so fair, so young — 

I was older than thee by a few short years; 
And oft o’er thy fevered cradle had hung, 

And watched for thy coming with anxious fears. 


Ah, little I thought that amid the brine, 

Where thou lovedst to sport, thou shouldst find a grave, 
Our fair-haired Connal! All hearts were thine— 

Thou so manly, so gentle, so playful, so brave. 


- Hadst thou fallen in fight, the thought of thy fame 
z To our aching hearts might some comfort be; 
— But, alas! no glory can gild his name 

mA ‘ Who perished unknown on the midnight sea. 


: O Virgin Mother ! look down to-night 

On the scarce-parted spirit we moan for here; 
Obtain that he stand in Tur Saviour’s sight 

| Washed clean of all sin through His Ransom dear.” 
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Shetches fromthe Sistory of Christendom. 


I, THE PAPACY IN EXILE. 


Tue long exile of the Papacy from Italy, which began almost with 
the dawn of the fourteenth century, and continued for seventy years, 
during which time six Pontiffs died at Avignon in Provence, has 
always been considered one of the most remarkable episodes in the 
history of the papal power, and has been differently represented, either 
as a fatal and calamitous degradation, or as a sagacious, or at least a 
necessary stroke of policy, according to the principles or the passions 
of the writers who have dealt with its annals. The Italian writers 
call it the Babylonian captivity. It would have been well if some of 
them had not let their disapproval or dislike of the measure taken by 
Clement V. and persevered in by his Successors, carry them on into 
every kind of misrepresentation of the characters and actions of those 
Pontiffs. The general stream of historical literature has followed the 
direction given it by the Italian authors; the personal charges of 
which we speak have been repeated over and over again; and the 
general impression as to the lamentable results of the exile has also 
been retained. In our time a good deal has been done both to vindi- 
cate the characters of the Pontiffs thus assailed and to defend also 
the general policy that kept the papal court for so loag a time away 
from its natural home. Two French writers, the Abbés Christophe 
and Magnan—the former in a history of the Papacy during the 
fourteenth century, the latter in the life of an individual Pope, the 
saintly Urban V.—have done a great deal towards redressing the 
balance of opinion. It was not unnatural that French authors should 
be foremost in such a work, nor, on the other hand, would it be 
surprising if national feeling should be found to have carried them 
somewhat too far in the vindication of their countrymen. M, 
Christophe is certainly too indulgent to the French Cardinals, who, 
after the election of Urban VI. at Rome, inaugurated the great 
schism of the West by the election of an anti-Pope: he is severe 
upon the character of Urban, and sees too little the connection be- 
tween the sojourn of the real Popes at Avignon and the divisions 
that followed the desertion of that city. M. Magnan in like manner 
seems to think that there was no connection between the exile and 
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the subsequent schism; and not content with defending the French 
Popes, he claims for them titles on the gratitude of the Church and 
of Christendom which appear to us somewhat chimerical. But both 
writers have done good service to the cause of truth. 

We shall not attempt more than a slight sketch of the history 
on which these questions have been raised: and we shall leave aside: 
almost entirely the personal matters to which we have alluded. Any 
great institution, and certainly, if any, the Papacy, can be considered 
in its general working and dominant ideas without reference to the 
men who have from time to time managed its operations. This is 
true in a merely historical view; far more true, of course, when 
the Papacy is considered as the divinely ordained instrument of the 
government of the Church. Even Protestant historians must allow. 
that if there ever were a power in the world that was governed by: 
traditions and instincts, and that has moulded its successive pos- 
sessors into one and the same type, and made them pursue an 
uniform policy notwithstanding every conceivable variety of temper, 
character, and circumstance, that power is the Papacy. Of course 
it cannot be forgotten that its needs and aims have varied with 
changes in its own position and that of the powers with which it has 
been brought in contact: at one time it has required a Leo, at 
another a Hildebrand, at another a Pius VII.; and one feature of 
its providential history is the marvellous fitness of such instruments 
for the times at which they were employed. So far the personal cha- 
racter of the Popes enters into the general history of the Papacy ;. 
and in other’respects also the two are closely connected. But we 
are at liberty to direct our attention, in a sketch like the present, 
rather to the latter than to the former. 

We may state the prevalent opinion with regard to the Avignon. 
Popes in the words of an author of our own time. The English 
historian of Latin Christianity, when he comes to that part of his 
work in which he has to treat of the reigns of these Pontiffs, has ex-. 
pressed in strong terms his sense of the greatness of the injury done: 
to the Papacy by its exile. “It is, perhaps,” writes Dr. Milman, 
“the most marvellous part of its history that the Papacy, having sunk 
80 low, sank no lower; that it recovered its degradation; that from- 
a satellite, almost a slave, of the King of France, the Pontiff ever- 
emerged again to be an independent potentate; and although the- 
great line of mediwval Popes, of Gregory, of Alexander III., and 
the Innocents, expired in Boniface VIII., he could resume even his: 
modified supremacy. There is no proof of the vitality of the Papacy 
so strong as that it could establish the law, that wherever the Pope 
is, there is the throne of St. Peter—that he could cease to be Bishop- 
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of Rome in all but name, and then take back again the abdicated 
bishopric.”* 

There is a surprising confusion of ideas and considerable inac- 
curacy of language in this sentence; but it is not our present pur- 
pose to correct, except indirectly, either the one or the other. We 
may share to a certain extent in the wonder expressed by Dr. Mil- 
man, though we recognise other principles of vitality in the Papacy 
than those which alone meet his eye. We may admit, also, that 
the effects of the exile at Avignon were in many respects disastrous, 
though we should not quite agree with the historian in specifying 
the particular results that were so calamitous. The whole subject is 
worthy of attention and study. Certainly there is a great contrast 
between the Papacy at the beginning of the thirteenth century under 
Innocent IIT. and the same power at the end of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, in the midst of the so-called “ schism of the West.” That miser- 
able quarrel itself was in no distant way connected with the previous 
sojourn of the Pontiffs at Avignon. But even putting that aside, if 
we take the reigns of two saintly Popes,—Gregory X. in the middle 
of the thirteenth century, and Urban V., whom we have already men- 
tioned, in the later half of the fourteenth, the last of the true Popes 
who died at Avignon, though he had returned for a time to Rome, 
—the points of resemblance are many; but they are balanced by 
remarkable differences. The history of the Church has few brighter 
pages than that which records the position of Gregory X. at the 
second Council of Lyons, uniting the Eastern and Western Churches 
in one of the most brilliant assemblies that Christendom has ever seen. 
Both Emperors were represented ; and they were Rudolph of Haps- 
burg and Michael Paleologus. Urban V. had his day of triumph and 
joy; and the Emperor of the West served him as deacon in his Mass 
in St. Peter’s; and soon after the Greek Emperor came himself to 
Rome and made his abjuration. But Urban’s great designs for 
Christendom failed, and he found his own position in Italy so pre- 
carious as to be fain, after having rejoiced the whole Church by re- 
turning from Avignon, once more to seek shelter and a quiet death 
within its walls. 

But it is a great exaggeration to say that the Avignon Popes 
were the satellites or slaves of the kings of France. The anti-Popes 
who sat at Avignon during the time of the schism were often, of 
necessity, subservient to the monarchs who were their chief support. 
But we find a contrast to this state of things, rather than a resem- 
blance to it, in the history of the undisputed successors of St. Peter 


* Latin Christianity, book xii. chap, 1. 
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who preceded them. Dr. Milman’s own pages do not bear out the 
assertion that he has so rhetorically made. If it were true of any 
of these Pépes, it would be certainly true of Clement V., the first of 
the series, Clement, as Bertrand de Got, Archbishop of Bourdeaux, 
was not a subject of Philip the Fair, but of Edward of England, at 
the time of his election; but he was for some time in the power of 
Philip, and greatly under his influence. But let his relations to the 
French monarch have been such as Dr, Milman and other historians 
have represented them, it is more just to set them down as personal 
than as fairly the result of the position of the Papacy ;* nor is that 
position justly to be credited with the inconveniences that were expe- 
rienced before the seat of the Pontifical court had been fixed at 
Avignon,—a city not belonging to France, but to Provence,—and 
while Clement was almost a prisoner at Poictiers. We shall speak 
presently of the two great matters in which he is supposed to have 
done the will of his master, rather than to have sought simply the 
interests and honour of the Church. His successors can hardly be 
even charged with the same subserviency; at least the charge must 
be made in the general terms to which Dr. Milman has confined 
himself, and very few particulars can be found by which it can be 
justified. 

The truth is, that Philip the Fair, powerful and unscrupulous as 
he was, terrible and relentless in his enmities, and successful as 
he appeared to be in some of his boldest enterprises, seems to have 
brought a fate upon his family and his country which men might 
well read as the judgment of Heaven upon the man who had been 
the Pilate, as Dante calls him, of the attack on Boniface VIII. at 


* We state the case much less strongly than we might, because we do 
not believe the story of the compact between Philip and Clement by means 
of which the election of the latter to the Papal throne is said to have been 
secured. Dr. Milman has put it down as if there were no doubt of its 
authenticity. The real authority for this disgraceful agreement is the Flo- 
rentine historian Giovanni Villani, from whom it has been copied without 
question by successive writers, from St. Antoninus downwards. Villani is 
extremely hostile to the French Popes; and some of his stories about them 
seem to be worth no more than the scandalous fictions of the laguais de 
place who amuse themselves by cramming credulous visitors at Rome with 
anecdotes of the worst kind against any Cardinal who may happen to drive 
by them in the streets. With regard to the election of Bertrand de Got, he 
is inconsistent with himself, as has been pointed out by Mansi in his note to 
Raynaldus, of which Dr. Milman might have been aware; and he is also 
contradicted by other accounts of the same date, as has been shown by the 
Abbé Christophe. It is astonishing that so little historical criticism should 
have been applied to his assertions. Dr. Milman himself, however, does not 
always believe him implicitly, 
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Anagni,* which was certainly indirectly the cause of his death: who 
had the credit of having poisoned Benedict XI. at the time that he 
was preparing a bull of condemnation of the persons concerned in 
that attack; and at whose door was laid the injustice done to the 
Templars by their suppression, or, at all events, the cruelty and in- 
humanity with which their process was carried out. Dr. Milman 
has himself told us how it was thought that the calamities that befel 
Philip himself at the end of his life were the result of a Divine 
visitation.t But he has not remarked on the rapid and unexpected 
extinction of his family. His three sons succeeded one another on 
the throne; but before fifteen years had passed, the last of them was 


* Purgatorio, xx. 89: 
“ Veggio in Alagni entrar lo fiordaliso, 
E nel Vicario suo Cristo esser catto : 
Veggiolo un’ altra volta esser deriso ; 
Veggio rinnovellar I’ aceto e’! fele, 
E tra vivi ladroni esser anciso. 
Veggio il nuovo Pilato si crudele 
Che cid nol satia,” &e. 


¢ He says (v. 238): “Philip at forty-six was an old and worn-out man, 
Though he had raised the royal power to such unprecedented height ; though 
he had Jaid the foundations of free institutions, not to be developed to ma- 
turity ; though successful in most of his wars; though he had curbed, at 
least, the rebellious Flemings, added provinces to his realm, above all, the 
great city of Lyons; though in close alliance, by marriage, with England ; 
though he had crushed the Templars, and obtained much wealth from his 
share of the spoil; though the Church of France was filled in its highest 
sees by his creatures ; though the Pope was under his tutelage, most of the 
Cardinals his subjects ; yet the last years of his reign were years of difficulty, 
disaster, and ignominy. His financial embarrassments, notwithstanding his 
financial iniquities, grew worse and worse. The spoils of the Templars were 
soon dissipated. His tampering with the coin of the kingdom became more 
reckless, more directly opposed to all true economy, more burthensome and 
hateful to his subjects, less lucrative to the crown,” &c. He then goes on to 
speak of his domestic troubles. “The wives of his three sons, the hand- 
somest men of their day, were at the same time accused of adultery, and 
with men of low birth.” Two were found guilty in full parliament: the 
third escaped. “ Marguerite and Blanche were shaven and shut-up in Cha- 
teau Gaillard, Marguerite was afterwards strangled, that her husband might 
marry again: Blanche divorced on the plea of parentage.” They were both 
daughters of Otho IV. “The splendid dowry alone saved the life, if not the 
honour, of Jane of Burgundy, the wife of the second son, Philip of Poictiers, 
She brought him the sovereignty of Franche Comté, which he would forfeit 
by her death or divorce.” Then the same year came Philip’s own end. 
“Philip had fallen into great languors, yet was able to amuse himself with 
hunting. A wild boar ran under the legs of his horse and overthrew him, 
He was carried to Fontainebleau, and died with all outward demonstrations 
of piety.” 
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dead, and the crown passed to the son of Charles of Valois, who had 
been the friend and ally of Boniface VIII. But this was not all. 
Philip’s daughter Isabella, the wife of our Edward the Second, 
seemed destined to bring calamity after calamity on her adopted as 
well as on her native country: Troj@ et patrie communis Erinnys. 
She too became infamous for her adultery,—she dethroned her hus- 
band, and was an accomplice in his murder. The deaths of her three 
brothers furnished the pretext on which her son Edward the Third 
claimed the throne of France as an inheritance from her; and this 
brought on, the desolating and unchristian wars between the two 
countries, in which France suffered so dreadfully, and which laid the 
foundation of the deadly enmity between French and English, which 
remains to this day. As the great victories of Crecy and Poictiers 
happened during the time of the Popes’ sojourn at Avignon, the 
kings of France themselves sank far too low to think of tyrannizing 
over any other power, much less that of the Popes, to whose inter- 
vention they more than once owed a breathing-time in those dis- 
astrous wars. 

It may be that we unconsciously apply to the fourteenth century 
the thoughts and ideas of our own time, when we so readily conclude 
that, because the Popes resided on the banks of the Rhone, they were 
necessarily the servants of the kings of France. National distinc- 
tions and prejudices were not so completely developed in those days ; 
there was nothing like the centralisation of government and police 
that now exists ; and, above all, the Christian bond between different 
countries and the Catholic reverence for the Supreme Pontiff were 
far-more powerful. When a French Pope sent two Cardinals—one 
of them bearing the historic name of Talleyrand de Perigord—to pre- 
vent the conflict which became the bloody battle of Poictiers, the 
Black Prince availed himself with full confidence of the proffered 
mediation, and would have come to terms very advantageous to the 
French, if they had been themselves willing. The subsequent peace 
of Bretigny,* made under the mediation of the Pope, is quoted as an 
instance of the comparative weakness to which his influence had sunk. 
The conditions imposed by England were exorbitant. But this peace 
was hailed as a great boon throughout France; and if the Papal 
power had sunk in such matters, it by no means follows that it had 
so sunk because its seat was at Avignon. It would be more true to 
say that the circumstances of the times were adverse to the exercise 
of that great power which had been wielded by Innocent III. and 
some of his successors; a power, like all other moral forces, dependent 


* Three years later, in 1360. 
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for the degree of its efficacy very much on the tempers and disposi- 
tions of those upon whom it worked, and which, as succeeding cen- 
turies have shown us, could be highly appreciated by one generation, 
and despised and thrown aside by another. All that can be said 
about the Avignon Pontiffs amounts to this, that some of them were 
not the men to regain a sceptre like this when it had slipped once 
from their hands. The exile itself was, to outward appearance, an 
accident : the Cardinals who elected Clement V. little dreamt that he 
would summon them to join him at Lyons instead of crossing the 
Alps himself. The Papacy, as it were, found itself in France; but 
Pope after Pope in the preceding century had been forced to live out 
of Rome for the same reason which made the new line of Pontiffs 
_ slow to return to it—the incurable turbulence and quarrelsomeness 
of its inhabitants. 

At the time of which we are speaking, Italy, with an immense 
power of faith and piety penetrating the daily life of its inhabitants, 
was politically as unsettled and as much a prey to perpetual domestic 
feuds and partisan warfare as Mexico or some of the South-American 
Republics in our days. Any one who has travelled about central 
Italy from town to town must have been struck with the intensity 
of municipal feeling, the independent air assumed by each petty 
citta, and the rivalry and antagonism that exists between the nearest 
neighbours. We shall hardly do wrong in considering this as: the 
last remains of the spirit that once kept the whole country in per- 
petual discord; just as the ruined castles that crown every height tell 
of the time when every little lord set up as an independent chieftain, 
too often the ruthless tyrant of all his neighbours. In the fourteenth 
century, as before, it was not merely city against city, but in each 
little town there were rival factions hating one another with a bitter- 
ness that it would take a Thucydides to describe. The life of Dante 
furnishes us with an illustration of this in the case of Florence. His 
writings also unfortunately bear witness to the animosity and rancour 
bred by the great division between Guelfs and Ghibellines, which un- 
derlay all the minor feuds of party against party. What the state of 
Rome itself was, the history of Boniface VIII. alone is enough to tell 
us. All these things, and other similar causes, were quite sufficient 
to make it seem a happy thought that the government of the Church 
should be carried on in the quiet and safe retreat of the Comté 
Venaissin: and it remains to be proved that their power over Europe 
declined faster under its new conditions than it might have under 
the old. We do not speak, of course, of the spiritual power of the 
Papacy, though Dr. Milman talks not only about the throne of St. 
Peter, but about the abdicated bishopric! We speak of that peculiar 
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and unexampled authority of the Popes over the acts and even the 
persons of kings and emperors, which is so striking a feature in the 
history of the Middle Ages, and to which it may be that we ourselves 
owe far more than modern civilisation is willing to acknowledge. In 
any case, this power depended very much upon external circumstances 
for its display and development. Its blows might become indecisive 
and easily evaded by the mere accident of rapid and frequent changes 
in the Pontifical throne: or it might be held in abeyance during the 
long intervals that often occurred between the death of one Pope and 
the election of another; or it might be vigorous or feeble in its action 
from the different characters of the persons who wielded it. We see 
but little to lay to the charge of the Avignon Popes in this respect. 
The long history of Louis of Bavaria is surely no testimony to weak- 
ness on their part. But kings and monarchies were then beginning 
to guide themselves more according to the rules of modern state- 
craft than the simpler principles of the Middle Ages. The great 
national kingdoms were beginning to consolidate themselves under 
the increased power of the crown: education was ceasing to be, as 
before, exclusively the possession of the clergy. Let all the cir- 
cumstances of the age be taken into account, and we feel no doubt at 
all that the decline of the Papal power will be seen to have been 
attributed in a greatly-exaggerated degree to its sojourn in Provence. 

The character of Clement V., the first of the transalpine Popes, 
will always be a matter of argument and dispute, because we have 
very strong partisan statements concerning him from Italian writers, 
whom it is véfy natural to suspect to the utmost, though we are not 
able to prove them directly false from contemporary evidence. We 
have already alluded to the story of the compact that is said to have 
secured him his election. The great affair of the accusations against 
the memory of Boniface VIII. was referred by him to the Council of 
Vienne, and disposed of in a manner not at all in accordance with 
the hatred of Philip the Fair for the victim of Anagni. The other 
most conspicuous incident in his pontificate, the condemnation of the 
Templars, cannot, with any show of justice, be said to have been 
wrung from him against his conscience by the French monarch. It 
is an inexplicable mystery: but Clement at first defended the Order, 
and protested vigorously against the violent measures of Philip—nor 
did he use his authority against the accused until he had the con- 
fessions of a large number of the knights themselves, headed by their 
grand-master, to act on. At the Council of Vienne the Order was 
abolished, but not condemned. When the empire became vacant by 
the murder of Albert of Austria, Clement used his influence to pro- 
eure the election of Henry VII. of Luxembourg, and thus opposed 
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the ambitious designs of his supposed master Philip, who wished to 
secure the crown for his brother Charles of Valois. Clement was at 
that time not at Avignon, which had not yet been fixed on as the 
residence of the Popes, but at Poictiers, in the power of Philip. He 
has been accused of having promised to support Charles, at the time 
that he was secretly working against him: but this accusation— 
repeated by Dr. Milman—appears to be without foundation.* We 
have already spoken of the affair of Boniface VIII. These exhaust 
the charges with which the memory of Clement V. is loaded as to 
his subserviency to Philip: charges which, in the theory of those 
who urge them most strongly, are to be explained by his obligations 
to that monarch no less than by his exceptional position in France. 
On the other hand, we find him acting with great vigour and success 
in the matter of the disputed succession to the crown of Hungary, 
and in his contest with the Venetians for the possession of Ferrara. 
Two great projects floated before his mind, which he was unable to 
accomplish, but in which Pontiff after Pontiff failed as well as he. 
The one was that perpetual instinct of the rulers of the Church in 
those ages, in which they alone in Europe seem to have had a thought 
for the common danger of Christendom and civilisation—a new cru- 
sade: the other the pacification of Italy, which would have made the 
return of the Holy See to Rome feasible and advantageous, and of 
which there seemed at one time to be a hope during the short expe- 
dition of the Emperor Henry, which faded away at his untimely 
death. 

These two ideas meet us continually in the history of the Avignon 
Popes. The first added a fresh motive for the exertions that it was a 
part of their office to be for ever making, as the pacificators of Chris- 
tian princes. The return to Italy was constantly thought of: thwarted 
by the Cardinals, especially after Avignon had become so delightful 
and splendid a place of residence, but in reality prevented by the 


* Dr. Milman (vol. v. p. 155) says: “ He (the Pope) wrote publicly to 
recommend Charles of Valois to the electors: his secret agents urged them 
to secure their own liberties and the independence of the Church by any 
other choice.” The fact seems to have been, that one of the Cardinals of 
the French party wrote to the electors to support Charles: a very different 
thing from the Pope’s writing. In the same page Dr. Milman says, “ Charles 
of Valois visited the Pope with the ostentation of respect, but at the head of 
six thousand men-at-arms.” Villani is the writer on whom this statement is 
founded: what he says, however, is, that Philip determined to send Charles 
to Avignon with an army, ostensibly to demand the opening of proceedings 
against Boniface VIII, but really to intimidate Clement into supporting 
him as a candidate for the empire. Clement was not at Avignon then, 
and in reality the visit never took place. See Christophe, 14™° siécle, vol. i 
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unsettled condition of Italy, and the turbulence of the Romans, who 
were, however, perpetually sending embassies to entreat the Popes 
to return. Every one acquainted with Petrarch’s life and writings 
knows how fond he was of harping upon this string. The conclave 
of Carpentras, after the death of Clement V., was protracted on ac- 
count of the refusal of the Italian Cardinals to accept any candidate 
who would not go back to Rome. It was broken up by an attempt 
of some relatives of the late Pope to intimidate the Sacred College, 
and by the violence of some of the soldiers they had brought with 
them towards the fellow-countrymen of the Italian Cardinals. Two 
years passed before the Cardinals could be got to reassemble at 
Lyons, and elect John XXII. He went from Lyons to Avignon: 
by water, took up his abode in the Bishop’s palace, which he never 
left during his whole pontificate of eighteen years, except to go to 
the Cathedral. It was said that he had sworn on his election that 
he would never mount horse or mule except for the purpose of re- 
turning to Rome. The story may be a fiction, and yet it may indi- 
eate the real desire of the Pope to get back. However that may 
have been, John XXII. set himself resolutely to carry on the work 
of the government of the Church and the care of Christian Europe 
at Avignon; and he was at least undisturbed personally by any of 
the troublesome conflicts which might have been his lot at Rome. 
His great enemy, Louis of Bavaria, went through Italy to that city 
to be crowned by two excommunicated bishops: he even made him- 
self the judge of heresy, of which he proceeded to convict the Pope, 
and then heeset up a creature of his own as anti-Pope, Pietro di 
Corvara; who, however, soon afterwards made his submission to John. 
There were not great encouragements to the latter to return to Italy. 
His appointments to the Sacred College were chiefly French; but 
this was a matter of necessity, or at least of policy, under the circum- 
stances, and need not be set down to the influence of the King. It is 
even thought that his conduct with regard to the imperial throne 
was guided by a desire to see it filled by a French prince. But it 
is probable that he saw the necessity of setting up a strong govern- 
ment in the Pontifical States, and obtaining for the Holy See a com- 
manding position in Italy, before taking up his residence by the side 
of the tombs of the Apostles; and that it was for this purpose, as 
well as to provide funds for a crusade, that he amassed a large trea~ 
sure, the amount of which seems to have been greatly exaggerated 
by some writers of the time. However this may have been, he did 
not live to carry out either project. There was a great talk of a 
crusade in the last year of his life; and he gave orders to his legate 
to prepare a residence for him in Bologna: even at Rome the Pon- 
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tifical Palace was to be put in order. There was a gleam of peace 
and triumph then, for the power of Louis of Bavaria was ruined, and 
the schism at an end. It is likely that it would not have lasted long ; 
and the negotiations about the crusade could be best conducted in 
France. It was fixed by the Pope for the year 1336; but before 
that year came he was dead, and another occupied the chair of St. 
Peter. 

Benedict XII., the White Cardinal, as he was called—he was 
of the Order of Citeaux, and had never laid aside his religious habit 
—was the last of the Sacred College who was thought of as the pro- 
bable successor of John XXII. His election was the result of an 
incident which bears on our subject. The French Cardinals were 
all-powerful, and they had fixed on one of their own number, the 
Cardinal of Comminges, as their candidate. He would certainly 
have been elected, had they not thought it safe to exact from him a 
pledge that he would not transfer the seat of the government of the 
Church from France. He indignantly refused the condition; he was 
convinced that the Papacy was in danger at a distance from its na- 
tural home. In the votings that followed this, the Cardinals, to 
gain time, threw away their votes on persons that were unlikely to 
be elected; but more than two-thirds nominated in this manner the 
White Cardinal, Jacques Fournier, who thus attained the required 
majority. He was a staid, shrewd, and severe man, with much na- 
tural prudence and sagacity, but little acquaintance with business. 
He introduced a number of useful reforms, and sent a whole swarm 
of bishops, abbots, and other non-resident ecclesiastics back to their 
benefices from the Papal court. He took up the idea of his prede- 
cessor as to returning to Italy: he even promised it in a general way 
to an embassy from Rome; but he was induced to recall it by the 
instance of the Cardinals, who now begin to appear perpetually as 
the opponents of the measure. He fell ill after this, and took his 
illness as a judgment of Heaven. He ordered that if he died his body, 
should be taken to Rome. On his recovery, he announced his inten- 
tion of going to Bologna. When the time came, however, the Bo- 
lognese were not in a mood to make the plan seem feasible. The 
crusade that he projected was a failure also. Every thing seemed - 
to promise well. The kings of France, Navarre, Aragon, and Bo- 
hemia, with a host of great lords following their example, took the 
cross from the Pope on the Good Friday of 1336, after hearing him. 
preach on the Passion of our Lord. Froissart tells us of the activity 
of the French king, Philip of Valois, in making preparations, and in 
seeking the aid of the kings of Hungary and Cyprus. But he was 
soon occupied in a war with England. One great victory for the 
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Cross, however, gladdened the reign of Benedict XII. He had 
united the kings of Castile, Aragon, and Portugal in a league to 
resist the invasion of the Moors; and Europe was perhaps saved by 
the great triumph of Alfonsus XI. under the walls of Tarifa. For 
wars in Italy, where Guelfs and Ghibellines were in perpetual strife, 
and where the state of the Pontifical territories made it sufficiently 
prudent for the Pope to remain at Avignon, Benedict XII. had no 
taste at all. He made up his mind to remain where he was, and re- 
built on a more magnificent scale the Papal palace that had been 
raised by his predecessor. The Cardinals followed his example, and 
provided themselves with splendid residences. Benedict XII. was. 
no vassal or servant of the French king. When the project of the 
crusade had been abandoned, Philip pressed him for a continuance of 
the grant of the tenths of ecclesiastical revenues, which had been made 
to him for the purposes of the Holy War. The Pope refused, telling 
him that if he had two souls, he would give him one of them with 
pleasure ; but he had only one, and he meant to keep it safe. Another 
time, when Philip had bought off the incorrigible Louis of Bavaria 
from his support of England by the hopes of reconciliation with the 
Holy See, by means of his own intercession, Benedict told the king’s 
ambassadors that he could not think the same person a heretic one 
day and an orthodox believer the next, to please the King of France. 

Benedict died in 1342, and was succeeded by the brilliant and 
magnificent Clement VI., the first of the Limousin Popes, He was 
the most French of the Avignon Pontiffs in character, and on one or 
two occasion# he rendered important services to his country: but he 
was in no sense at all a servant of its sovereign. In his dealings 
with Louis of Bavaria, still unreconciled to the Holy See, he took the 
very highest and most imperious line, though Louis had for his ad- 
vocate Philip of France: the most abject submission could not pacify 
him, and he insisted on and carried through the election of a new 
emperor, Charles of Luxembourg. ‘The severity and high laims of 
the Pope were resented in Germany, and the war between the two 
rivals was at first unfortunate for Charles: but Louis was suddenly 
removed from the scene by a stroke of apoplexy in the midst of a 


‘hunting-party. Charles had the goodwill of the French king, but 


he had qualities enough to recommend him to the Pope of his own ; 
and the power of France was just at that time paralysed by the fatal 
battle of Crecy. Clement VI. had little idea of returning as Pope to 
Rome. He made his court at Avignon the most splendid and brilliant 
in Europe, and lavished in a few months the immense treasures so care- 
fully hoarded by his two predecessors. His munificence was inexhaus- 
tible; he even published a bull inviting all clerics who had no bene- 
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fice to come to him and ask for one within a certain fixed time. But 
it can hardly be said that, if he had wished it ever so much, the times 
were propitious to a restoration of the government of the Church to 
Rome. He too received a suppliant embassy from the Romans at the 
outset of his reign; but he did not encourage, but evaded their re- 
quest. The time had not yet come. The greater part of the strange 
career of Rienzi falls in his pontificate: it shows at all events the tur- 
bulent and ever-changeable character of the Roman population, and 
the little authority possessed by the representatives of the Papal power. 
It was the same or worse throughout the States of the Church. The 
conciliatory measures of Benedict XII. had only led to further dis- 
organisation; the country was broken up into small territories, each 
ruled by its own usurping lord. The north of Italy was kept in per- 
petual discord, either by the jealousies of the rival republics, or by 
the ambitious designs of the Visconti at Milan. A further element 
of confusion was the state of Naples after the death of the good king 
Robert. The accession of his daughter, the famous Queen Joanna, 
was soon followed by the murder of her husband, and the invasion 
and conquest of the kingdom by Louis of Hungary, to avenge his 
brother’s death. Naples was a fief of the Holy See, but Louis did 
not attend to the remonstrances of the Papal legate. We cannot 
follow out the checquered history of Joanna’s kingdom; but from this 
time it began to be another source of trouble to the Popes, whether 
at Avignon or at Rome. Moreover, during two years out of the ten 
during which Clement VI. occupied the Papal throne, there was one 
all-absorbing subject of thought and care, which has left, indeed, 
deep traces on the pages of the contemporary writers, but which we 
can hardly bring ourselves by any effort to realise as they did. 
During 1348 and 1349 the black death ravaged Europe, carrying off 
sometimes a third, sometimes half or more than half of the popu- 
lation of the countries that it visited. It seems, from the accounts 
given of it, to have been the most terrible scourge of the kind that 
the history of humanity has recorded. No wonder that all schemes 
were laid aside, all designs abandoned, the whole world as it were 
silent in the presence of so mysterious and resistless a calamity. The 
miserable effects that it brought upon society in general have been 
described by the historians of the time, and we are all familiar with 
similar accounts of other great plagues, such as that at Athens in 
the time of Pericles, or at Milan in the time of St. Charles. By the 
side of the utter despair, heartlessness, and recklessness into which 
the approach of the inevitable evil threw so many, we have of course 
to place the picture of the great devotion and heroic charity which 
this terrible trial called forth in other instances. But it left behind 
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it very disastrous consequences to religion and morality. A great 
corruption of manners accompanied it and survived it. Religious 
houses in particular were broken up by its ravages, or dissolved by . 
the resistless panic that its approach inspired. The restrictions of 
the cloister were cast aside at the first alarm; and when the danger 
was over, the survivors, if they returned at all, came back infected 
with the spirit of the world, and with many a lesson of license and 
vice which they had learnt in their absence. It is confessed also 
that in numerous cases the clergy were too frightened to perform their 
duties to the dying or to the dead. The Mendicant Friars came to 
the rescue, and in many parts supplied the place of the pastors who 
had abandoned their parishes. But it was at a terrible cost to them- 
selves. 

“In this year (1548),” writes the chronicler of the Order of St. 
Francis, “there was a general pestilence, so great that scarce the 
third part of the friars of this order remained alive; and, on ac- 
count of the extreme contagiousness of the disease, it was difficult 
to find any one to take care of the sick, or even administer to them 
the sacraments of Holy Church; and the evil was of that kind, that 
whoever caught it became frenzied, and died furiously mad. On 
account of this great pestilence, the Mendicant religious, who up to 
this time had flourished in Holy Church, began to relax and to lose 
much of their past fervour. On account of this great calamity the 
Order was left without any men of note, or any Fathers who could 
keep it up by their example and doctrine, and so it became relaxed. 
Also there had been so much sickness, that the rigour and strictness 
of discipline, as to regularity of life and other things also, were given 
up; and when the slaughter caused by the pestilence ceased, those 
who survived, both superiors and subjects, were so wanting in fervour 
that the laudable severity of old times could not be restored.”* If 
such was the state of those who had been most fervent and self- 
devoted in the midst of the evil itself, it may easily be imagined 
what the effects of the calamity were upon others. We meet with 
frequent intimations of a general corruption of manners among the 
survivors. These effects of great visitations do not strike us at first 
sight in the pages of history, where we are attracted by incidents and 
characters that stand out in strong relief, rather than by what is 
ordinary or universal. 


* Marco di Lisbona, p. 1, lib. ix. ¢. 10. 

t As to the state of Rome itself, we have much curious contemporary 
evidence in the life of St. Bridget. The year after the cessation of the 
plague (1350) was the year of Jubilee, granted by Clement VI. at the prayer 
of the Romans, (Boniface VIII, had made it only once a century.) The 
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It is no wonder that, in a state of things such as that left behind 
it by the black death, a great enterprise such as the restoration of 
the Papacy to Rome could not be undertaken. It may be that 
Clement VI., the magnificent French seigneur, was not the man to 
conceive such a plan. But he held his own with the kings and 
princes of Europe; his policy was generally vigorous and success- 
ful, and the charge of truckling to the king of France cannot be 
made to rest upon him. His successor, Innocent VI., was fortunate 
or skilful enough to discern the merit of a man who made the return 
to Rome possible, and who became the real founder of the Pontifical 
States. This was the celebrated Spaniard, ASgidius Albornoz, whose 
life deserves a far more lengthened treatment than we shall be able 
to bestow upon it. He was as much the right man for his day as 
Cardinal Consalvi for the time of Pius VII. He came to Avignon 
from Spain, a fugitive from the anger of one of the worst princes of 
his time, Peter the Cruel of Castile, whom he had provoked by some 
bold remonstrances against his shameless profligacy. Though he 
was Archbishop of Toledo, he brought with him the reputation of a 
skilful captain and dexterous statesman. He had been, in fact, the 
minister of Alphonso XI., had brought about the peace between 
Castile and Portugal, which enabled the two powers to league their 
arms together against the invasion of the Moors, and had contributed 
greatly by his courage and skill to the decisive victory of Tarifa. 
He had also had the command at the siege of Algesiras. Clement 
VI. had received him with open arms, and made him Cardinal. In- 
nocent VI., who succeeded Clement soon after this, made him Bishop 
of Sabina, and determined to send him as legate into Italy, to re- 
duce the Pontifical States to obedience and tranquillity. Albornoz 
had but a small force, and the Pope was not able to supply him 
largely with money. Money in those days was all-powerful in the 
hands of a skilful commander. Italy, like other countries at that 
time, was full of adventurers, soldiers of fortune, organised often into 


influx of pilgrims was so great, that ‘it is said that at the end of the year 
they averaged a million a day! But they were exposed to every kind of 
ill-treatment from the inhabitants: murder was common in the face of day, 
the shrines were robbed, and women carried off by violence as they visited 
the basilicas, St. Catharine of Sweden, daughter of St. Bridget, though for- 
bidden by her mother to go unescorted, was twice saved only by a sort of 
miracle. A few years later, when Urban V. went back to Rome,—the popu- 
lation of which could hardly have been more than 50,000 or 60,000—some 
put it much lower,—the exertions made by the Pope for the spiritual reno- 
vation of the inhabitants brought 20,000 persons to the sacraments who 
had never approached them before in their lives, though they were of full 
age. This was only a few years after the great plague, 
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large bands—one of the most famous was commanded by our country- 
man John Hawkwood—and these would flock to any standard on the 
certainty of pay. The legate’s career deserves to be told at length, 
but our space will not permit of it. He was received courteously at 
Milan by John Visconti—in heart one of the greatest enemies of the 
power of the Church—but prevented by him from passing on to 
Bologna. Albornoz understood his man, and determined to bide 
his time. Florence and Siena received him with joy, and enabled him 
to augment his little army. The first place in the Pontifical terri- 
tory that he reached was Montefiascone, which had remained faithful 
to the Popes amidst the almost universal defection of the other towns. 
Thence he was invited to Perugia, then a prey to civil strife; and his 
presence restored peace as well as the Papal authority. 

His first war was with John de Vico, a noble who had esta- 
blished himself as master of Viterbo, Orvieto, and some neighbour- 
ing places. Albornoz succeeded in bringing over to his own standard 
a part of the forces of his enemy, and after some less important 
successes, defeated him in a battle near Acquapendente. Various 
other engagements followed, and the legate had at last the satisfac- 
tion of receiving the submission of Vico under the walls of Orvieto. 
He left him the vicarate of Civita Vecchia, Corneto, and Respampano 
for twelve years; an act of policy for which he was reprimanded by 
Innocent VI.; who was, however, wise enough to yield to the repre- 
sentations of Albornoz, who had to fight at the great disadvantage 
of being very poorly supplied with forces or money, and, what was 
worse, haviag hostile critics at work at Avignon to fetter his discre- 
tion. But he reduced the rest of Umbria with little difficulty. He 
took Civita Castellana after a seige; Narni, Nocera, Assisi, and other 
places, submitted gladly; Spoleto, among others, which he fortified 
strongly. He was soon in a condition to cross the Apennines, and 
carry his arms into the March of Ancona. Meanwhile he had re- 
ceived ambassadors from the Roman people, wearied for tle moment 
of their continual intestine strife, and had sent them Rienzi, who had 
joined him from Perugia, with the title of Senator. It was the last 
exaltation of that unfortunate adventurer: he soon made himself in- 
tolerable by his excesses, and was put to death by the people. The 
subjugation of the Marches and the Aimilia by Albornoz was perhaps 
the greatest feat in his military career; he had to deal with some 
of the best warriors in Italy, who had made themselves independent 
despots of the various towns; the Malatestas, lords of Rimini, 
Manfredo, the tyrant of Faenza; Ordelaffi, who possessed Forli and 
Cesena; they tried, moreover, to bring over to their side the “ great 
company,” as it was called—the most famous of the bands of adyen- 
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turers of which we have spoken. It was at that time in the Abruzzi, 
and engaged to attack the Pontifical army from the south, by the 
way of Ascoli. But Albornoz found means to detach a large force 
to confront this terrible band on the Tronto, all the fords of which 
he had carefully guarded. It crossed, however, near the sea; but 
was met with so determined a front by the lieutenant of Albornoz, 
that its leader was easily persuaded to let himself be bought off, and 
80 retired without doing any damage. Now, again, Albornoz was 
fettered by instructions from Avignon. He was told to consolidate 
former conquests before proceeding further in his career. His pati- 
ence and skill triumphed over all obstacles. Ffaenza surrendered : 
Cesena, defended very gallantly by the wife of Ordelaffi, was carried 
Ay assault, and its citadel at last taken: Forli, too, ultimately capitu- 
lated. After a short recall to Avignon, which was in danger from 
the wandering companies that ravaged France—routiers, as they were 
-called—Albornoz returned to Italy, and had the satisfaction of com- 
-pleting his work by the acquisiton of Bologna from Barnabo Visconti, 
-and the brilliant victory of San Raffello, which rescued the Church 
in the possession of that important place, when every thing seemed 
~to promise Visconti a speedy recovery of what he had lost. This 
was in 1361. 
The next year brought on a fresh vacancy in the Pontifical throne 
by the death of Innocent VI. Albornoz is said to have refused to 
‘become his successor. The reign of Urban V.—Guillaume de Grim- 
-oard—gave him the opportunity of showing his greatness of charac- 
ter and sagacious statesmanship even more strikingly than before. 
He organised a general league against Visconti, the indefatigable 
-disturber of the peace of Italy; and had almost reduced him to 
extremities, when the Pope himself made proposals of peace to his 
enemy. Urban had rejected a peace that had been urged upon him 
by the mediation of the French king—much to that monarch’s dis- 
pleasure—and had himself publicly and solemnly excommunicated 
Barnabo as a heretic and a schismatic; and had enhanced the ter- 
rors of his sentence by falling on his knees after it had been given, 
and calling on the great Head of the Church, and the Apostles 
Peter and Paul, with all the Saints, that what he had decreed 
on earth might be ratified in Heaven. Success waited on his prayer. 
The war that followed had been, as we have said, most disastrous 
to Barnabo. But Urban had at heart that other great design, enter- 
tained by Pope after Pope at Avignon as at Rome. This was the 
Crusade. The king of Cyprus, prevailed on by the holy legate 
Pierre Thomas, of whom we may hear more, had come to Europe 
to implore the aid of the Pope and the princes of Christendom. 
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Urban had taken up the cause warmly; and as nothing could be 
done so long as there was war in Italy, he was ready to sacrifice 
any thing for peace. Pierre Thomas himself was sent, with other 
ambassadors, to Barnabo: he represented the king of Cyprus, one 
of the mediators. Barnabo was struck with him, and undertook to 
‘be guided by him; but he demanded that he should not have to. 
negotiate with Albornoz. Another Cardinal, Androuin de la Roche, 
who had been employed to bring about the treaty of Bretigny 
between France and England, was sent to Milan. Androuin was 
‘won over or deceived by the flattery or the subtlety of Barnabo.. 
‘He made peace on terms which secured Bologna to the Holy See, 
though at the cost of the payment of a large sum as compensation 
to Barnabo; and one of the articles of the treaty provided that 
Albornoz should not govern in the Romagna. He was sacrificed, 
in fact, after all that he had done, to the man who only hated and 
feared him because he was so good a servant of the Holy See. But 
he retired calmly from the scene, and set himself to govern the rest 
of the Pontifical States. He had lost one of his nephews, a brave 
and skilfal captain, in the war. 

The great and most lasting work of Albornoz was his organisa- 
tion of the Ecclesiastical States, to which he now devoted himself, 
after a year spent as legate in Naples. The Agidian Constitutions, as 
they were called from him, remained for a long course of centuries the 
fundamental laws of the States, and in many respects have never 
‘been repealed. They were drawn up in a very remarkable spirit 
of moderati8n and mildness. The great troubles to the Pontifical 
government had comé from the nobles ; and Albornoz seems to have 
been inclined to give the people as much liberty as possible, and to 
rely on their attachment to the government. Very large conces- 
sions were made to the municipal spirit of local self-government. 
No taxes were to be imposed by any one without the consent of 
the people in parliament; no one was to build a castle or fortress 
without leave from the governor of the province. The power of 
exiling citizens was taken from the towns. The governors, gonfa- 
lonieri or conservatori, of towns were elected by them; but they 
were to choose a native of another place. No one but the governors 
and judges could put a citizen into prison. Albornoz is severe 
against usurers and slanderers; those who cut down fruit-trees and 
vines, as was so often done in the barbarous feuds of the time, are 
rigorously punished. He is indulgent in many cases. Accomplices. 
in a murder, if numerous, are not to be all executed; a person who 
confesses his crime before trial receives a lighter punishment than. 
if he had been judicially convicted. Altogether, with many pecu- 
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liarities of the age in which they were drawn up, these laws seem 
to have been extremely wise and gentle. They began at once to 
have a most beneficial influence in delivering the Pontifical States 
from the perpetual tyranny of the barons and the chronic state of 
anarchy and revolution into which they had fallen, and preserving 
them in allegiance to the Holy See. 

Albornoz lived to see the return of the Pope to the dominions 
which he won back for him. We may say more of Urban V., who 
was the first of the Avignon Popes to revisit Rome; and the his- 
tory of his return to Italy, notwithstanding the vigorous resistance 
of the French Cardinals, hardly falls within the scope of the present 
paper. The premature peace that his envoy had concluded with 
Visconti bore bitter fruits under the reign of his successor. Urban 
landed at Corneto, June 3, 1367; Albornoz met him at Viterbo. 
It is said that his enemies had succeeded in infusing suspicions 
against him into the mind of the Pope. He asked him for an 
account of his administration of the ecclesiastical revenues. Albornoz 
said that he could give it in on the morrow. He led the Pope to 
a window of the palace, and showed him a wagon dragged by four 
oxen laden with the keys of the cities and fortresses that he had 
recovered. The Pope understood him, and thanked him heartily 
for his services. 

But this great minister was soon to fail him. At the end of 
July he had just brought about the conclusion of a great offensive 
and defensive league, in which the Emperor, the Queen of Naples, 
many great lords and republics of Italy, united themselves to coun- 
terbalance the still formidable power of the lords of Milan. Florence 
alone refused to join. Albornoz was still necessary to the Holy See; 
but in the month of August he fell ill, and died on the 24th. Great 
as his loss would have been under any circumstances at such a time, 
it is probable that it was peculiarly disastrous to the best interests of 
the Papacy with a man of Urban’s character on the throne of St, 
Peter. With Albornoz to lean on and to give him confidence, he 
might have felt courage enough to persevere in the course that he 
had entered on. As it was, we shall see that he abandoned it after 
a while,—not, certainly, without much to justify him in so doing,— 
and thus left to his successor the difficulty of beginning it afresh, as 
well as the glory of having his name for ever connected with the 
final restoration of the Papacy to its proper seat. 
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A TALE. 
Cuapter I. 


“ Take care, Minnie,” exclaimed Rose Carsdale, as she watched her 


sister jumping lightly from rock to rock on the sands at Newcombe ; 
“those rocks are more slippery than you think for, and if you fall, 
there is nobody within reach to pick you up again.” 

“T am taking care,” the merry voice answered; “and if I fall, 
Tl pick myself up. Oh, you have no idea how pretty it is round this — 
point,” as a few steps farther took her out of sight, but not out of 
hearing of her sister; “ there’s quite a new view here, Rose; can’t 
you get on?” 

“No, I’m quite done for,” said Rose, as she seated herself on the 
sand and leant against a rock; the pink glow on her cheeks caused 
by the exertion of climbing, faded away, and the pale thin face, with 
its sharply-cut features, spoke of sickness and suffering, to which 
the buoyant health of the younger sister formed a curious contrast. 

Newcombe is one of the most lovely places on the English coast. 
There are a succession of long points jutting out into the sea of irre- 
gular shape and form; between these points lie great patches of sand 
and deep caves, while rocks of every fantastic shape and arrange- 
ment are scfttered about in all directions. Here the tall cliffs rise 
up from the sand, and there the ground slopes down to the beach, 
the sea recedes a long distance, and the ebbing tide leaves behind it 
@ vast expanse of firm white sands, and the flowing tide covers it all 
up again, and hides the long points of land, leaving the most tempting- 
looking nooks between the cliffs. At all times, at high-water or low, in 


fine weather or foul, Newcombe has its own peculiar beauties. Then, 


also, fortunately as I think, but unfortunately as the inhabitants con- 
sider, no railroad reaches within many miles of the place. It is 
nothing more than a fishing village still. If the crowd of worthy 
pleasure and health-seekers who spread themselves over the English 
coast in the yearly migration come there, they will find neither 
bed nor board. The best room at the village inn is of small dimen- 
sions, and reeks with the fumes of tobacco; one irregular strag- 
ling street makes up the town; there is the shop, and one or two 
other of the inhabitants sell various small commodities. Amuse- , 
ment there is none save what is to be found by the lovers of 
nature. There is no parsonage-house even, in Newcombe. The 
“Church town” to which the little village belongs “by law esta- 
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blished,” lies two miles inland. A pert-looking Wesleyan chapel 
obtrudes itself uncomfortably on your notice, so that your eye is glad 
to rest on the only other building of importance in the place, popu- 
larly known as the “ Gray House.” 

A house not easily forgotten, built of gray stone, with creepers 
growing up it, with roses falling in thick clusters on the old-fashioned 
porch, with long windows opening out into the garden, with a view from 
garden and windows of sea and cliff to delight the heart. Such was 
the house that a certain Mr. Henry Beauchamp had built some twenty 
years back to satisfy the whim of an idolised wife, who had fallen in 
love with Newcombe while spending her honeymoon at Beauchamp 
Court, her cousin’s residence, which stands five miles inland. The 
house was built, finished, and furnished; no care was wanting, no 
expense spared. The perfecting touches were just given, when she 
for whom it had been planned faded away like a blossom and died. 
The bills for the furniture and ornaments came in to Mr, Beauchamp 
at the same time as his letters of condolence. It was indeed a “ gray 
house” to him. Years passed on, and he married again; but he never 
could bear to revisit the spot so full of memories of his early love. 
His man of business occasionally let the house to people who wanted 
to spend a few months in complete retirement, and at the very 
period at which our tale opens, it has been let for three months to 
Mr. Carsdale, the rich London banker, whose daughters I have 
already introduced to the reader. Minnie grew tired of scrambling 
and slipping among the rocks, and came back laden with wet sea- 
weed, loads of shells, and other marine curiosities, and threw herself 
on the sand by Rose’s side. 

“* Rose, I cannot imagine why Arthur objected to our coming 
here. I am sure no sea-side place I ever saw comes near it for 
beauty, and the air is delicious. I never saw mama enjoy any thing 
more; it is doing you good; and it is so quiet—no bothering people 
to stare at one. Why did he try and prevent it ?” 

“‘ How can I penetrate into the mysteries of Arthur’s actions?” 
said Rose, smiling; “ you know as much as I do about it.” 

“No, I don’t, Rose,” replied Minnie; “ of course he confides in 
you as he does not in me. You are the eldest and his favourite, 
and you do know; I can see it in your face; there now, you are 
blushing. I will have it out of you.” 

“ T assure you he never said a word to me, but I guess—” 

“ Yes, guess. I thought so. Guess what ?” 

“It is hardly fair to tell such guesses, I think; but I did imagine 
Arthur thought that being so near, and in a house belonging to 
their relations, the Beauchamps would feel obliged to call on us.” 
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“ And what then?” said Minnie, in a tone of astonishment ; 
“are the Beauchamps part of the royal family, that such a conde- 
scension will be derogatory to them? Really, I think, considering 
who the people are who call on us in Eaton Square, it won’t hurt the 
Beauchamps if they do leave a card.” 

“Oh, Minnie! I wish I hadn’t spoken,” said Rose, “if you're 
going to take it in that spirit. Mr. Beauchamp is a very peculiar 
man,—exceedingly proud and reserved. They are one of the oldest 
families of the kingdom really. Arthur got to know the sons at 
school, and came once to the court in his holidays: that time, 
q don’t you remember, when we had the scarlet fever, and he could not 

come home. Then Mr, Beauchamp had some business with papa, 
which made them acquainted; and I think Arthur felt as if by 
| coming here we were forcing ourselves on them for more than a 


mere interchange of morning calls. You know we shall have to go 

to Mass on Sundays at their private chapel: there is no Catholic 

church but that for twenty miles.” 

“ It’s very easy to avoid being intimate,” said Minnie. “We 
can refuse their invitations, I suppose. I’m sure I don’t want to go 
any where away from this lovely place. You and mama are not 
strong enough, which is sufficient excuse. How many are there of 
the race? Seven tall daughters, all with red hair, and nine sons, I 
suppose.” 

Rose laughed heartily. ‘“‘ One daughter, Minnie, who is said to be 
very beautiful. When I admired Lady Maria Broughton this spring, 
I remember Mrs. Forester saying, ‘If Ida Beauchamp would con- 
descend to show herself, she would eclipse Lady Maria and every 

- body else ;’ and then she showed me her picture; and she was lovely 
indeed.” 

“ And are there nine sons ?” 

“No,” said Rose smiling; “ there are only two. Oh, I would tell 
you the whole story about them—it is most romantic—jut I’m so 
tired now.” 

“ What a selfish wretch I am,” cried Minnie, “to let you go on 
talking away like this! Mama said you were not to stay out too 
long. Here’s Arthur, I declare, come to fetch us,” as she saw her 
brother’s figure rapidly advancing over the sand. 
| “My mother is in a pretty state about you,” said Arthur as he 


came up, and putting his strong arm round Rose, made her lean her 

full weight on him. “ It’s a most extraordinary thing that I cannot 

turn my back without you two girls getting into mischief. I believe, 
| Minnie, you’ve been out in the boat with Jack Tarver.” 

q “ Of course,” said Minnie, hanging on his other arm and pinching 
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him as hard as she could; “right out to the headland, and it did 
Rose so much good.” 

“What do you think Jack confided to me this morning?” said 
Arthur. “ He said ‘that’s a fine young lassie of your’n, sir. It’s a 
main pity she warn’t a lad; she'd a taken to a seafaring life bright 
and easy, I’se reckon.’” 

“T don’t believe a word of it,” declared Minnie, now busily em- 
ployed in coiling the wet sea-weed round Arthur’s hat. “ Jack is 
much too chivalrous to say any thing of the kind. But, Arthur,” 
added she mischievously, “ who are these grand people who live at 
a castle not far distant, who are supposed to be collaterally descended 
from Adam and Eve, and who may be expected to honour us with 
their august presence at any moment ?” 

The mischievous blue eyes, however, did not detect any change 
on Arthur's face as she spoke. He joined heartily in the joke, and 
thus talking and laughing, the merry trio reached the Gray House. 
Mrs. Carsdale was looking out for them from the garden-gate with 
the nervous impatience of an invalid. She was a pale thin careworn- 
looking person, with an expression of winning softness in her face, 
and with a sweet low voice which attracted people to her side. 
Sickness and suffering had well-nigh blotted out all traces of the 
beauty which her daughters had inherited from her. Brought up in 
youth amid the affluence and refinement to which her good birth 
had entitled her, Grace Harcourt suddenly found herself an orphan 
and penniless, and in some measure disgraced by the unpaid “ debts 
of honour” which the extravagant Colonel Harcourt had left behind 
him. Grace was ready to go out as a governess, and would infinitely 
have preferred that fate to a marriage with Richard Carsdale, a 
rising banker’s clerk, who was attracted by her fair face, and whose 
ambition it was to marry a woman of good family. But Grace Har~ 
court’s friends thought it an excellent opportunity of providing for 
her for life, and the poor girl was worried into the marriage. An 
uncongenial husband, much ill-health, and the loss of four of her 
seven children, had made Mrs. Carsdale’s a sad life. There was 
brightness mingled with the shadows; her life was bound up in her 
three remaining children, and any mother’s heart might have bounded 
with joyful pride as sh® saw the trio climbing the hill; Minnie with 
her mass of golden curls, her bright glowing face; Rose with her 
more spiritual and delicate loveliness; and Arthur with his tall 
strong figure and fine intellectual face; and to know, as she did, that 
noble generous characters were truly reflected in the bright open faces. 

“ Rose darling, how could you stay out so long?” said Mrs, Cars- 
dale; “it is really very imprudent.” 
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‘ All my fault, mother,” cried Minnie. “I could not tear myself 
away from the society of the sea-gulls and the distant view of Jack 
Tarver’s boat; but really she was sitting down on the sands nearly 
all the time, and now we’ve come home as hungry as hunters. I hope 
luncheon’s ready;” and stopping her mother’s mouth with a kiss, 
Minnie dragged her across the lawn through the open French win- 
dows into the comfortable dining-room of the Gray House. 


Cuapter II. 


LuncueEon went on merrily till a sudden interruption occurred, in 
the form of Martha, the parlour-maid. 

“ Tf you please, Mr. Arthur, coachman says that you must start 
at nine to-morrow, or the tide won’t serve for Mass.” 

“« My dear,” exclaimed Mrs. Carsdale, “ have we to cross the sea? 


_ Is it-not very dangerous ?” 


“Oh no, mother; no danger. It is such a very much shorter 
drive to cross Lowenna Bay, and there is no danger of being drowned, 
even if the tide were in; but it makes it more easy for the horses’ 
feet if it is out; so I told coachman to find out about the time. When 
did you say Mass was, Rose? 

“ Half-past ten.” 

“ We shall have to wait half an hour, then. This is really an 
uncommon way of getting to church,” remarked Minnie. “ And 
does the descendant of kings actually permit his ignoble neighbours 
access to his priate chapel ?” 

“ Tt is well for us that he does,” said Mrs. Carsdale; “ for there’s 
no church nearer than Ingoven, I believe; and I fear Rose and I 
would never get there and back alive. One of the few places I have 
a curiosity to see is the chapel of Beauchamp Court. There is a 
tradition that Campion said Mass there; and there must be memo- 
ries of dozens of martyrs and confessors attached to the old walls.” 

“ Mama dear, I’m dying to know the history of these Beau- 
champs, and neither Arthur or Rose will tell me; won’t you, like a 
darling ?” 

“ T remember old Mr. Beauchamp, the father of the present man 
perfectly, when I was a child,” said her mother; “I never saw a 
more stern, forbidding countenance. I used to hide myself to get 
out of his way. The present owner, Hugh, was then a fine young 
man about twenty. I remember so well what a nice fellow he was 

when he came to Travers Park to see Lady Mary Travers, whom his 
father had determined he should marry. Yes, it is a romantic story, 
Minnie. Old Mr. Beauchamp had arranged the matter with Lord 
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Havarden when Hugh and Mary were babies, and they were almost 
brought up together. Mrs. Beauchamp was dead, and Lady Havar- 
den was like a second mother to Hugh. His father never showed 
him any affection; brothers and sisters he had none; and Travers 
Park was really his home, and the bevy of boys and girls there 
brothers and sisters to him. There was the pity; Mary and Blanche 
and Winifred were all like sisters to him; he loved them all alike. 
However, as a youth of nineteen he did not show any sort of dislike 
to the marriage with Mary; and then he was sent abroad for a year, 
at the end of which he was to return and marry her. He met and 
fell passionately in love with a young Spanish lady, Donna Beatrice da 
. Cepeda. He came home engaged to her. His father was furious; 
but the will of the son was as strong as that of the father. Then 
comes the sad part of the business. Somehow or other Hugh was 
taken in; a letter purporting to be from Beatrice came, telling him 
she was already the wife of another man. Hugh, in wrath and 
pique, professed himself willing to comply with his father’s wishes, 
and married Lady Mary, who had been kept in ignorance of the 
whole affair. Three days afterwards Hugh found out that the 
letter was a forgery, and Beatrice’s heart was nearly broken.” 

“What a dreadful horrid story!” said Minnie, shuddering; 
“what became of the unfortunate Lady Mary?” 

“ Poor thing,” said Mrs. Carsdale, “ she slowly faded away. She 
just lived to see her child, the son and heir that old Mr. Beauchamp 
thought so much of, and then she went where the weary are at 
rest. Hugh enraged his father beyond measure by naming the 
boy Reginald, after Lord Havarden, instead of Hugh, which the heirs 
of the Beauchamps had always been called. A year after Lady 
Mary’s death he married Beatrice.” 

“ Well, and is she there now?” said Minnie, eagerly., 

“Oh no,’ said Arthur, who saw his mother was tired of speak- 
ing; “she only lived two years. It is said she was nearly dying 
when Mr. Beauchamp went to find her after Lady Mary’s death, 
and that his passionate love,.as it were, kept her alive. She left 
two children, twins,—a boy and a girl, Ida and Ferdinand. And 
now you know the history of the Beauchamps, Minnie.” 

“ Scarcely, Arthur,” said Rose; “1 think you ought to tell her 
how cold and hard Mr. Beauchamp had always been to Reginald, evi- 
dently wishing with all his heart that Ferdinand was the heir; and 
when Reginald came of age, of his own accord he gave up his rights 
to his brother, and went to study for the priesthood. He is a priest 
now at Shelburne, and Ferdinand is the heir.” 

“ Now I really am curious to see these people,” said Minnie; | 
“ where is the wicked old father?” 
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“ Dead long ago,” said Arthur. “He died as he had lived, 
unloved and miserable. And now perhaps, Minnie, if your curiosity 
is sated, you will come with me and give your opinion as to which 
will be the most suitable conveyance for our perilous journey to 
Beauchamp Court to-morrow morning.” 


Cuapter ITT. 


A cLovpLEss summer day, if we may except those tiny fleecy 
clouds which flitted now and then across the bright blue sky. The 
sky was intensely blue, the blue waves rippled on the sand, the dancing 
sunbeams sparkled on the waters, every leaf and flower seemed to 
display new beauties and rejoice in the sunshine of the first Sunday 
which the Carsdales spent at Newcombe. It was a day which in- 
sensibly revives the spirits and gladdens the heart; for we cannot but 
help rejoicing in the abundance of the beauties scattered round this 
fair world of ours; and there was cheerfulness written on every face 
of the Carsdale family as they stepped into their carriage, and sct 
forth on the drive to Beauchamp. After driving for some distance 
on the high-road, the road turned sharply down a hill which led on 
to the cove. The ebbing tide was sparkling in the distance; but 
the sand was still soft, and the horses’ feet sank in it. The sand 
passed, the horses had to climb a steep hill, and then the road rose 
smooth enough, leading gradually through wild desolate moorland. 
The beautiful coast was shut out from view, and the inland scenery 
was bleak and bare beyond description. On this particular day it 
was, it is trfie, lit up by the sunshine, and the purple heath sent 
forth its perfume; but on a cold dull day nothing could be more 
* dreary than the prospect. Not only did the road for some miles 
wind amid the wild moors, but the wide expanse of country which 
was spread as a map before the travellers bore the same aspect. A 
solitary tree here and there caught the eye,—a tuft of trees was 
‘hardly to be seen; and the change therefore was more wouderful when 
the party reached the brow of the hil], which they had to descend 

into the valley of Beauchamp. There Nature’s hand had been pro- 
digal: looking down, it seemed one mass of foliage; and when the 
travellers penetrated into the valley they thought themselves in a 
miniature forest, so thickly grew the trees, so closely did they keep 
guard round the few buildings that had risen among them. No- 
thing but the very summit of the old church-tower could be seen 
from the hill above; it was not till they had entered the churchyard 
that they saw its grand proportions, and how those who raised it had 
poured out the wealth of the carver’s art upon it. Instead of a 
simple village-church, it would have been an admired object in a 
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large town amidst a host of fine buildings. It had been built by the 
Beauchamp family long centuries before, and they had spared no 

cost to embellish it, little foreseeing the time when their descendants 
should be exiled from its doors, and the large wainscoted dining- 
hall on the left side of the quadrangle should form the domestic 
chapel of the court, and be the resting spot of Catholics for a circle 
of fourteen miles. 

The trees had been trained into a long avenue leading to the 
court; the great gates were thrown open for the convenience of any 
one who liked to drive up to the door; but the Carsdales chose 
to alight, leave the carriage at the village inn, and walk up the 
avenue. There were no marks of exclusiveness nor of repellent 
pride in the arrangements of the house; evidently on Sundays, at 
least, all comers were welcome. On the stone seat of the old gray 
mullioned porch sat several wayfarers,—a weather-beaten sailor, 
whose ship was lying off Redcroft Bay; two sturdy fishermen from 
Kerrier ; stout farmer Macarthy from Ripples, greatly heated by the 
exertion of driving his wife and daughter in the taxed-cart; there 
they were discussing the weather till the sweet chimes rang out from 
the church-tower hard by, and served to call them also to worship 
according to the ancient faith. ; 

But the Carsdales passed quickly through the hall, and took 
their places in the chapel. It was very simple, for much decoration 
would have been out of place; but the altar was richly adorned, and 
a few of the choicest paintings hung on the walls. The choir was 
formed of very rustic voices; but the music was well chosen, and the 
organ was touched by one who evidently possessed great skill and 
taste, and the sweet rich tones of an admirable contralto voice swelled 
in the chorus. 

Mass over, the Carsdales hastened down the avenue in the hope ° 
of regaining their carriage unobserved ; a hope that proved fallacious, 
for a servant ran after them to recall them; and as they stood half 
way down the avenue hesitating what to do, Mr. Beauchamp, with a 
quick firm step, came hastening down to them, and Minnie found 
herself, to her astonishment, warmly shaken by the hand by the 
“ descendant of kings,” and thinking that the tall stately old man, 
with his white hair and eagle-eye, was one of the most magnificent 
people, even according to her own standard of magnificence, she had 
ever looked on. There was no gainsaying the invitation for luncheon ; 
nobody could truthfully say they wished to stay away from Vespers ; 
and it was impossible to tell Mr. Beauchamp they preferred mutton- 
chops at the village inn to his gracious hospitality. Beauchamp Court 
was full of romance; all the rooms were wainscoted with wood which 
looked the colour of ebony; and the old-fashioned furniture and the 
VoL. IL, x 
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deep mullioned windows made you fancy yourself transported far 
away from the din of modern times. There was no lack of taste; 
flowers were in all directions—vases filled with deep-red roses, wire 
baskets full of rare plants; pictures chosen and arranged by a con- 
noisseur, landscapes which led you far away into glens at the foot of 
deep purple mountains, or by the side of some smiling lake; or grave 
portraits of great men who had achieved great deeds looked grandly 
on you as you sat. Books, too, in profusion were scattered about; and 
in the midst of all stood Ida Beauchamp, ready to second her father’s 
welcome. She was very beautiful—a tall, lithe, slender form, with 
grace in every movement; a pale, thoughtful, pensive face; her rich 
dark hair was gathered back and coiled round the small graceful 
head, and her eyes were dark gray, almost black, large and soft and 
bright. She welcomed them cordially, and met Arthur as if he had 
been an old acquaintance. 

“ Would you believe it, Ida,” said Mr. Beauchamp, “ that Mrs. 
Carsdale and her party were running away from us as fast as they 
could?” 

“ Now I call that very shabby of you, Mr. Carsdale,” said Ida; 
“you need not have forgotten your way about the court. I assure 
you, Mrs. Carsdale, you have no idea of the tricks my brothers and 
your son played here some years ago—how many is it?” said she, as 
she looked at Arthur. “I am afraid to count, for I used to think 
myself a young woman then. Oh, Mr. Carsdale, do you remember 
how you frightened poor Madame Cellina by darting over the wall 
and jumping in at the study window? I believe it was not you 
actually though, but Ferdinand; only, you know, you were helping 

him all the time.” 
: “ And do you remember your brother Reginald, Miss Beau- 
champ,” said Arthur, “ when Madame Cellina applied to him for 
protection ?” 

“Yes; Reginald was always so very lofty in his contempt for 
Madame Cellina. Her utter inability to control me gave him a 
very bad opinion of her,” he said. 

“T am glad, Miss Beauchamp,” said Rose, “ to find some one else 
besides ourselves who falls short of a brother's ideal.” 

“ What! were you tyrannised over?—or are you? I should say; 
for Reginald still lectures me; I believe he takes me by mistake for 
one of the school children at Shelburne. But come and let us go in 
to luncheon ; I'm sure you must be famishing after that drive from 
Newcombe.” 

Before the bells rang out for Vespers, Rose and Minnie were 
feeling almost intimate with Ida Beauchamp; they had discovered 
tastes in common in reading and music; and the London-bred girls, 
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with country longings seldom gratified, listened eagerly to Ida’s tales 
of sails and drives, of climbing cliffs and penetrating into. caves, and 
visiting all the romantic spots with which the coast abounded. An 
invitation warmly given by Mrs. Carsdale was frankly accepted by 
Ida to spend a day at the Gray House; and Mr. Beauchamp and his 
daughter walked down to the end of the avenue to see the Carsdales 
off. Then they turned and walked slowly homeward, 

“Poor Grace Harcourt,” said Mr. Beauchamp; “ what a fate 
hers has been !” 

“« Why, papa?” asked Ida; “she seems very happy; her children 
are devoted to her.” 

“Yes, they are very pleasing young people,” he replied; “but I 
think of Grace in her youth and with her bright prospects, and then 
of her having been compelled to marry such a parvenu as Carsdale.” 

“ By the by,” said Ida, “I remember the man now, and that I 
thought him odiously vulgar. I wonder how it is that the son and 
daughters are so different.” 

“Of course Grace’s influence has refined them,” said her father ; 
“but it is only on the surface; all those sort of people have an in- 
born vulgarity about them, which peeps out sooner or later; or is 
there, if you don’t see it.” 

“ Papa, how can you say such things !” burst out Ida impetuously ; 
“ as if nobility of character, and genius, and true refinement could not 
be found in every class and rank.” 

“ Young-lady heroics,” he answered contemptuously; “no harm 
in them, my dear, to amuse yourself with. I really wish you to pay 
attention to these Carsdales, Ida. Ferdinand is a friend of the son, 
and it is pleasant to be on good terms with a business man like 
Carsdale;” and so saying Mr. Beauchamp walked into the house, 
leaving Ida standing on the threshold. 

“ Always so,” she murmured indignantly to herself, “ always; no 
sympathy for any thing really great and noble, but wrapped up in 
visions of this sham greatness and nobleness, of which I am sick. 
These people to-day attracted me wonderfully; I wish I could find 
out whether they are really worth knowing without running the risk 
of another disappointment. I wonder what is the matter with me 
to-day; I have such a strange longing to look into the future.” 

Alas, Ida! if you had looked, you would never have rested till 
you had put land and sea between you and the Carsdales, and besought 
God on your knees to separate the thread of your lives far and far 
apart. Had the future been revealed to you, you would have fallen 
on your knees and veiled your eyes, and cried aloud for mercy: “ Save 
me at least from this ere it be too late!” F. 
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The Duchess of Parmu. 


Parma boasts an Etruscan origin. It was subjugated by Rome 
about the year 184 B.c., and became part of Cisalpine Gaul. Under 
Augustus the town received the name of Julia Augusta. It has 
known chequered fortunes since then. Independent after the fall of 
the Roman Empire, Parma was subsequently conquered by the:-Lom- 
bards, from whom Charlemagne wrested it to bestow it on the Holy 
See. During the wars of the Guelfs and the Ghibellines, Parma con- 
stituted itself into a republic. Governed by successive seigniors, it 
fell into the hands of Visconti, lord of Milan, in 1346. Two cen- 
turies later, Pope Julius II., on restoring Milan to the family of 
Sforza, at the Congress of Mantua, kept Parma and Placentia, which 
had long been united into one state, as a dependency for the Holy 
See. In 1545, Pope Paul III. gave them in fief to his son, the 
fruit of a marriage contracted ere his ordination. Paul ITI. belonged 
to the princely family of Farnese, and his descendants reigned for 
two centuries over the Duchy of Parma. One of them, Duke Alex- 
ander, was a great general, and distinguished himself at the battle 
of Lepanto in 1571. By their care Parma was adorned with many 
beautiful edifiges,—churches ornamented in fresco, and a theatre, one 
of the largest in Europe. The Farnese family also bestowed liberal 
, protection on the fine arts. A beautiful collection of statuary was 
made under their name; the Flora, the Hercules, the Gladiator, and 
especially the Bull of Farnese, are well known. The last descendant 
of the ducal house, Elizabeth Farnese, carried Parma to the Spanish 
branch of Bourbon by her marriage with Philip V. At the death of 
her grandson Ferdinand, it was united to the French Republic, to 
be again constituted, by the treaties of Vienna, into a sovereign 
duchy, with the addition of Guatalla. Maria Louisa, ex-empress of 
France, reigned over the little state thus newly augmented till her 
death in 1847, and then it passed to the house of Lucca, whose here- 
ditary prince had married Louisa of Bourbon, The grandniece of 
Louis XVI. became last Duchess of Parma,—last for the present 
day at least. 

It is in connection with her little duchy that the name of this 
accomplished princess is most known. Her destiny has been full of 
vicissitude, like, but sadder than, that of the state she was tardily 
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called to govern. How auspicious seemed her birth on the whole! 
for though an heir to the throne of France would have been pre- 
ferred, yet it was gladsome to have a young scion of royalty in that 
long-tried family; and her father fondly declared that at least no 
one would dispute him the’ possession of his dear little girl. Only 
five months later the unconscious infant was hastily carried to the 
Opera in Paris, that she might receive her parent’s dying kiss and 
blessing, as he lay there weltering in his blood, the victim of a 
cowardly assassination. A few weeks pass, and contemporaries re- 
marked the widowed Duchess of Berry beginning to walk out for 
health, and having her little girl, shrouded in a deep veil of black 
crape, carried before her. Then a brother was born, Henry Dieu- 
donné, Louisa had a playmate; there were all the joys of child- 
hood; an education wisely commenced under the judicious care of 
Madame de Gontant. The children were not allowed to be flattered; 
they were taught to be strictly truthful; were accustomed to share 
the studies of others of their own age, that seeing their success they 
might avoid vanity; no little disputes were ever permitted between 
the two; they became tenderly attached. Louisa, or Mademoiselle, 
as was her title according to French etiquette, used to play on the 
terrace of the Tuileries gardens that runs along the quay, while an 
admiring crowd regularly assembled, expressing by their attitude 
sympathetic homage. At Dieppe, too, Mademoiselle was well known. 
The Duchess of Berry seldom appeared any where without her; there 
was no political reason why her life should be attempted, and the 
engaging child attracted easy popularity. Happy, careless child- 
hood! 

But ere she had completed eleven summers, Louisa was wending 
on the road of exile. She did not well know what it all meant; why 
her grandfather looked so sad, and her aunt shed such tears as bitter 
memories came trooping. The Duke of Angouléme and her mother 
both seemed very calm. Louisa and her brother ran about in the 
gardens of the houses where they stopped, played and picked flowers, 
a little surprised at the pity for themselves they overheard expressed. 
Why did the officers at Valogne look so grave when all the ancient 
bodyguard assembled there? Why were the colours brought and 
given up to the old king amid general emotion? Louisa had some 
further clue when she reached Cherbourg, and went on board the 
Great Britain, that was to convey the whole party to England. Oh, 
yes; it was really an adieu to her native land. Should she ever see 
it again? Youth and hope answered yes; they thought not of death 
and his silent no. And this, then, was exile,—exile that all there 

had known before, except herself and her brother. Charles X., the 
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Dauphin and his wife, the child of the Temple, even the Duchess 
of Berry, her mother, knew something of exile. And the sadness of 
separation fell on her young heart as the old bodyguard once more 
drew up and presented arms for the last time, while the royal party 
moved on to the boat. Stanch friends of the Bourbon cause had 
gathered too; La Rochejaquelein and Charette, names of tried fidelity, 
were there.’ Louisa had been taught to revere them. She under- 
stood much more now than at the beginning of her journey. A cloud 
had darkened her horizon. 

Charles and his family landed at Weymouth. Then they pro- 
ceeded to Lulworth Castle, and were welcomed with kindly hos- 
pitality by its owner, Cardinal Weld; but soon Louisa was domiciled 
with her relatives at Holyrood in Edinburgh, a name that ever re- 
calls hapless Mary Stuart. Day by day she learned thoroughly what . 
exile was; adversity added her own sharp lessons. Two years were 
spent in this gloomy, romantic abode, so full of historic association ; 
then she went to another old castle near Prague, which commanded a 
stern beautiful view; afterwards to Goritz, and finally to Frohsdorff, 
not far from Hungary. Louisa had expanded from the frolicsome 
child into a young girl, still full of gaiety and grace, but round 
whose thoughtful brow had gathered shades of care. The vicissi- 
tudes of her youth consisted chiefly in the loss of dear relatives with- 
drawn by death, or in family sorrows too recent for public scrutiny. 
So far as outward circumstances went, to her it was necessarily an 
unjoyous season. Her mirthful disposition, so thoroughly French, 
lighted it up¢ but events in themselves were there projecting endless 
shades. Were not all the dear ones around her sad living pages of 
history, even down to the young crownless brother she loved so 
well? 

At twenty-six years of age, in 1845, Mademoiselle married the 
Prince of Lucca. Reasons of convenance doubtless actuated the 
union. In this country we may, without dread of paining relations 
or friends of the august exiles, say at least that he was wholly 
unworthy of her; but, whatever the griefs of her wedded life, it had 
also deep maternal joys; for she gave birth successively to four chil- 
dren, whom she tenderly loved, and who all lived to reward her care 
during the years vouchsafed to her. 

When Napoleon’s widow died, the Duke of Lucca, by right of 
treaty, succeeded to the Duchy of Parma; and Lucca itself reverted 
to Tuscany. But the events of 1848 forced the new sovereign to 
retire, and his little duchy passed into the hands of his son. Louisa 
of Bourbon was reigning Duchess of Parma; but she did not inter- 
fere with matters of state: devoted to her children, she occupied. 
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herself solely with them. Political storms, however, louring in the 
distance, threatened domestic peace. On the 20th of March 1854, 
the Duke of Parma was brought back to the palace mortally stabbed. 
His widow could not fail to mark the sad coincidence between the 
two fates of her father and her husband. She became regent: as if 
further to assimilate her destiny with that of her own race, five years 
had scarcely elapsed when she was forced to quit the government and 
retire into exile. Cherbourg must have risen up again. Two days 
after she was recalled, and responded to the appeal of army and 
people; but ere another month foreign invasion obliged her defi- 
nitely to give up Parma. Five years more, and she died almost 
suddenly, not having attained beyond full maturity, leaving her chil- 
dren in exile, and her eldest son still a minor. Such were the 
vicissitudes of events that marked the late Duchess of Parma’s 
career, and which add their interest to the qualities rendering her 
an object of general sympathy. 

As a woman she pleased greatly; not so much from personal 
beauty, though by no means deficient in that, as from her grace and 
vivacity of wit. Her countenance was very varying: a profusion of 
fair hair set off her light complexion and blue eyes, while a ready 
smile enlivened the pouting Austrian lip; her figure was dignified, 
but very graceful. Chateaubriand gives a poetic description of her 
at fourteen. ‘ Mademoiselle’s whole person,” writes he, “ presents 
a mixture of the infantine, the girlish, and the princess. She looks 
at you, casts down her eyes, and smiles with naive coquetry; still one 
scarcely knows whether to tell her fairy tales, or to treat her as a 
queen.” 

Her education had been carefully tended. The Marquise de 
Nicolay succeeded Madame de Gontant in the task of directing it. 
The young princess also had frequent recourse to her brother's 
governor, M. de Montbell, of whom it has been said that his con- 
versation was a repertory of all knowledge, and his head a library. 
She knew history remarkably well; spoke with equal facility French, 
‘German, English, and Italian; understood Spanish and Latin, to 
which she was about to add the study of Greek, when her marriage 
intervened. She excelled in drawing, and liked music, without being 
a performer herself. The nature of these acquirements betrays her 
turn of mind. It was serious and thoughtful, though she was on the 
other hand so full of life and spirits> This variety formed one of her 
greatest charms. Her distinguishing qualities of intelligence were 
judgment and good sense, with a very remarkable degree of spon- 
taneity joined to equal promptitude of action. Her clear under- 
standing seized the proper thing at once, decided upon it immedi- 
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ately with ready will, and, sure of being in the right, acted without 
a moment’s hesitation. Strong in her sense of duty, conscience was 
her unfailing guide through life; she never asked herself what she 
wished, but what she ought to do: all her powers, moral and intel- 
lectual, had been moulded, fostered, and developed by religion. 

Her talents for governing were brought into European notice 
when she became regent of Parma after her husband's death. Up to 
that period she had kept within her domestic sphere so completely, 
that state matters might have seemed ignored by her. But she 
proved herself to have been no unintelligent or unobservant specta- 
tress of events. To the last moment of the duke’s existence she 
attended solely to her duties as a wife. She was at his bedside, 
stifling her grief and horror at the deed, anxious only to alleviate 
his sufferings by every tender care. He hoped to recover, but the 
physician had pronounced otherwise; and the duchess was too pious 
to leave her husband in ignorance of his approaching end. She 
brought their children to him for his last blessing; the dying prince 
thanked her fur the happiness he owed her, gave her consolation 
by asking for a confessor, and made a Christian end. 

After a short interval given to prayer beside the dead body of 
her husband, the Duchess of Parma rose, and taking her eldest boy 
by the hand, entered the hall where the ministers of state were de- 
liberating. In reply to their offers of continued service, she said, 
pointing to her son: “ Here is your duke; I am regent; you may 
retire. Your successors shall be named.” 

Her whol character is revealed in this act of prompt decision. 
The wife had given place to the ruler of state, to the vigilant 
* guardian of her son’s rights. She knew the ministers to be un- 
worthy, and scrupled not at immediate dismissal. Their successors 
were men of probity and intelligence, who enjoyed general esteem. 
Her first measure was to write that justly-celebrated letter to Pius 
IX., thus putting an end at once to the difference that had unhappily 
so long existed with the Holy See. It ran as follows : 

“ Hoty Farner,—In the most sorrowful and solemn moment of 
my life, I come to ask your Holiness’s blessing for the child whom 
a frightful crime has just loaded with the weight of a crown, and for 
myself to whom Divine Providence has confided the important mis- 
sion of taking away its thorns. 

“ At such a moment I require the special blessing of the Vicar 
of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

“The infinite merey of God has granted me an immense conso- 
lation in my deep affliction by the Christian courage and resigned 
piety with which he whom I deplore gave up his soul to his Creator, 
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blessing the divine will, and putting all his trust in the Cross of our 
Lord. 

“ T must now, at the first moment of my administration, implore 
your Holiness to cast his eyes on this flock without a pastor. They 
also are my children. Parma requires an energetic and enlightened 
Bishop; I pray your Holiness now to choose and send him to us. I 
know a worthy German ecclesiastic has been thought of ; but we want 
an Italian Bishop chosen by yourself. 

‘Tt is necessary also to speak of the concordat, for the conclu- 
sion of which I desire to send M. Marzolini to Rome as soon as 
possible. I earnestly wish to show my filial attachment and sub- 
mission to the holy Roman Catholic Church, and thus to draw down 
upon my Robert the blessings of God. I count upon the enlightened 
and paternal generosity of your Holiness for facilitating questions 
concerning state property in this concordat. I will not hesitate 
to make any sacrifice to get out of our present financial difficulties ; 
the Church, our mother, will also come to our assistance; and my 
scrupulous respect for her sacred rights will not be a motive, I trust, 
for refusing us demands justified by circumstances. 

“T ought to thank your Holiness for the too-flatiering message 
transmitted to me by Monseigneur Massoni. Your paternal approba 
tion is the greatest encouragement for me: I pray God to merit it. 

“T again ask your Holiness’s blessing for my son Robert, my 
other three children, and for myself also, that I may never act. but 
for the glory of God. Finally, I beg a prayer for that soul so dear, 
which quitted life with repentance and faith worthy of a son of St. 
Louis. 

“T am, with most entire submission, of your Holiness 
“ the very affectionate and humble daughter, 


“ Parma, 29th March 1854, “ Louisa.” 


The Pope, responding to this appeal, immediately instituted an 
Italian Bishop, and all ecclesiastical difficulties were smoothed. The 
duchess-regent began by suppressing every kind of useless expen- 
diture in her court and household, and then turned her attention 
towards introducing all reforms possible in the different branches of 
administration. She ameliorated the system of mortgages, did away 
with the right of escheat to the crown, defined the separation between 
administrative and judiciary courts more precisely, lessened the cost 
of law-proceedings besides hastening their operation; indeed, ren- 
dered the general transaction of business both more ‘simple and more 
rapid. By her wise innovations a fresh impulse was given to study 

.at the university; she also favoured popular education, protected the 
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arts, and introduced saving-banks. Perceiving that the customs- 
league established with Austria and Modena was contrary to Par- 
mesan industry, she broke it off, despite the danger of provoking a 
great power like Austria, and one so near her little state as Modena. 

With indefatigable zeal she gave public audience twice a week, 
admitting the humblest of her subjects to detail their grievances, and 
listening to them with maternal interest. This was indeed an inno- 
vation borrowed from good olden times. She considerably increased 
communal liberties, which form the keysione of all others ; and 
restored the people their right of indicating three candidates from 
among whom government should choose the podestate of Parma—a 
magistrate whose functions correspond with those of our sheriffs, or 
more exactly with those of mayors in France. 

During the short period her regency lasted she had to struggle 
against three evils,—cholera, inundations, and scarcity. By her 
vigilance, courage, prudence, and generosity, she was able to over- 
come them all. She even managed, notwithstanding, to give an in- 
crease of pay to the army and public officers; while the poor of both 
town and country were liberally assisted, besides having work pro- 
vided for them. With equal care and foresight she caused com- 
modious dwellings for the humbler classes to be erected, and then 
had the insalubrious abodes they had formerly inhabited demolished. 
Orphanages were established, at the head of which she placed her 
own children. 

Amid all these improvements and so much wise generosity she 
found means yevertheless to diminish the state debt, besides esta- 
blishing an equilibrium between income and expenditure. The Par- 
mesan budget is but a small one; receipts do not much exceed 
820,000/. (8,000,000 fr.). When her regency began, the public 
debt amounted to 600,000/. (15,000,000 fr.); at the close it had 
decreased to 440,000/. (11,000,000 fr.): thus making 160,000/. 
paid in four years. She had also paid off entirely, in the same in- 
terval, 100,000/. (2,500,000 fr.) of debt belonging to the crown, and 
this without alienating the domain or contracting any loan. Before 
the regency there was a deficit of more than 40,000/. (1,000,000 fr.) 
in the budget; the first year equilibrium was established, the third 
and fourth years there was a surplus revenue to the amount of more 
than 8,000/. 

If it be true that good administration of finances forms one of 
the principal features among qualities necessary to constitute a great 
ruler of state, then that title may assuredly be claimed for the Duchess . 
of Parma. Nor was this her only merit, as has been seen. She left 
no department untouched; each in turn owed some amelioration to 
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her gentle skilful hand and generous heart, ever guided by her sound 
judgment. God gave her a small sphere in which to work ; but she 
performed her task with the same zeal as if worlds had hung upon 
it instead of one petty state. Yet she failed, after all—if we look 
above, by one of thos¢ inscrutable decrees that we adore without 
comprehending ; if we seek for human causes, through circumstances 
beyond the control of any government. 

The treaties of Vienna placed Italy under the protectorate of 
Austria. Without entering into the question of how Austria has 
discharged her duties, it is obvious to all who know human nature 
that she cannot have done so perfectly ; and likewise that a governed 
race naturally dislikes the protecting power. Another fact is the 
revolutionary spirit that has so long prevailed in Europe, which for 
many years has undermined Italy, and which displays itself most 
particularly in subverting any constituted authority. All these ele- 
ments of disorder existed in the little duchy of Parma. 

The treaty of 1817, concluded between the six great European 
powers, gave Austria the right of occupying Placentia, an arrange- 
ment considered necessary for the defence of upper Italy, and it left 
the mode of executing this clause to be settled by the two govern- 
ments of Austria and Parma. 

The treaty of 1822 regulated Austria’s military position in Pla- 
centia; that of 1848 determined the mutual relations that should 
exist between the two states, and the assistance they were to lend 
each other in certain cases foreseen, according to their respective 
disproportionate forces. By these latter stipulations, Austria, in case 
of attack from without, might ask the aid of Parma, which she was 
bound to afford; and Parma, either in case of foreign aggression, 
or of insurrection at home, might claim assistance from Austria. 
Either hypothesis seemed of likely occurrence for Parma, her frontier 
lying open to the neighbouring Italian states, and thus exposing her 
equally to attack from without, and to agitation within, caused by 
foreign revolutionists. 

The Duchess of Parma could not annul the European treaty of 
1822, had she wished it; nor could she possibly desire, with Italy 
around her convulsed by revolution, to break the one of 1848. The 
policy that best befitted the interests of her little state was the 
straightforward path she chose. The insurrectionary movement 
prepared for all Italy in July 1854 had its outbreak in Parma; 
blood was shed; and she was forced to accept Austrian interference. 
She restrained that, however, within its narrowest limits, resolutely 
defended Parmesan right against General de Crenneville the Austrian 
commander, who wished to bring an accused before the council of 
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war for a crime committed previous to the outbreak ; and twice in a 
few months she did away with the state of siege, so anxiously bent 
was her mind on abstaining from rigour as soon as political assas- 
sinations ceased to be the order of the day. 

Her conduct at this time attracted admiration both in England 
and France. Lord Clarendon praised it in parliament, saying that 
her administration was characterised by firmness, indulgence, and 
good sense. When circumstances would allow, namely, in February 
1857, she asked and obtained from Austiia the evacuation of her 
territory. 

Two years later, her policy was one of neutrality, that alone being 
consonant with Parmesan interests. Austria, weary of provocation, 
had declared war against Piedmont; a revolutionary party in each 
Italian state supported Victor Emmanuel; the duchess stood aloof. 
As Austria was the attacking, not the attacked, party, she was not 
bound by treaty to assist her. Piedmont talked of Italian independ- 
ence; the duchess understood that to mean all the minor states 
swallowed up in one great monarchy, governed by the house of 
Savoy. France threw its sword in the balance in favour of Pied- 
mont; revolutionary agents gained over the Parmesan officers, who 
called upon their duchess to take part with Piedmont—the cham- 
pion of Italy’s freedom. She stood alone in what she considered the 
cause of right; but she refused to wave her principle. As regent of 
Parma and mother of Duke Robert, she was bound to maintain the 
autonomy of her little state, and not merge it in Piedmont; but she 
would not, to ayoid that evil, incur equal danger from Austria. 

What was called a popular rising took place; the duchess sent 
off her children for safety, and was forced the next day, the Ist of 
May 1859, herself to quit Parma. But when the real inhabitants 
of Parma and her army saw the victorious party at work, doing 
every thing for Victor Emmanuel, a violent reaction ensued, and two 
days later the patriotic duchess was recalled. She reéntered her 
little state amid universal acclamations; and often declared afterwards 
that this was the brightest day of her life. Despite her apparently 
desperate fortunes on the day before, she had again refused Austrian 
intervention. Her letter to her children on this occasion is very 
touching. She writes: 

** My dear and well-beloved children, God and His holy Mother 
be praised! What a day has been this 4th of May! No, my trea- 
sures, I could not believe there was room in my heart for a greater 
felicity than that I experienced in giving you my first kiss after your 
birth; well! this ineffable sentiment has been surpassed by what I 
felt yesterday in the midst of my faithful Parmesans.” 
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Then, after describing the enthusiasm, the half-frantic joy with 
which she had been received by soldiers and peasants, all vociferat- 
ing Evviva Roberto primo! her ovation in the barracks, the prayer 
repeated in the chapel, she concludes with : 

“What thanks are-due to the God of justice and mercy! I 
spoke after a fashion to every one of these good people. They 
dragged my carriage to the Capuchin convent, and wanted to do the 
same to the palace; but I just said two words, calling them my dear 
children, and they obeyed directly. This was so much the more 
meritorious, as for three days they had obeyed no one. I hope the 
four dear children I brought into the world will be as obedient 
to me.” 

But the ray of sunshine in her political destiny did not last long. 
A month had scarcely elapsed, when the vanguard of a Piedmontese 
division crossed the frontier of Parma, and at the same time a 
body of French troops, under Prince Napoleon, penetrated near 
Placentia. What could her little army of 4,000 men do against two 
great powers? To prevent the useless effusion of blood, the duchess- 
regent retired from Parma, and this time for ever. But ere taking 
the last step, she made the energetic protest contained in her pro- 
clamation of the 9th of June 1859. 

“What my government has been during the regency, I call upon 
you all, inhabitants of the State, to testify; and I appeal to history. 

“Tdeas more ardent, full of promise to Italian minds, have come 
across the peaceful and wisely-liberal progress I was endeavouring 
to further ; to-day’s events place me between two opposite exigencies: 
either to take part in a war called one of nationality, or to fail in 
conventions to which Placentia especially, and the whole State, were 
bound long ere I assumed the government. 

“ Duty forbids me to oppose the wishes proclaimed by Italy, or 
yet to act against good faith. Thus neutrality, which the excep- 
tional situation of my territory seemed to require, being no longer 
possible, I yield to pressing events, recommending the municipal 
body of Parma to name a Government Commission for the main- 
tenance of order. 

“T shall retire to a neutral country with my beloved children, 
whose rights I reserve full and entire, confiding them to the justice 
of the great powers and to God’s protection.” 

Thus closed the regency and the public life of the Duchess of 
Parma. Her career was short, but useful to the State, and render- 
ing manifest her many noble qualities. 

Much might be said of her private virtues, of her warm family 
attachments. She was always a devoted daughter to the Duchess 
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of Berry; and her tender affection for her brother cannot be better 
expressed than in her reply to some one who was remarking on it. 
“ How should we not love each other!” cried she; “ for twenty-six 
years we have been one soul in two bodies.” The great pleasure of 
her youth was daily intercourse with him, or, while he was travel- 
ling, their correspondence. Of the Countess of Chambord she wrote : 
“The more I see my sister-in-law, the more I love her; she is an 
angel.” 

When Charles X. was dying of cholera his malady was deemed 
contagious, and the physician wished to remove the royal chil- 
dren; but both declared that no consideration would induce them 
to quit their grandfather. The good old king was affected when it 
came to the last farewell; he embraced them tenderly, putting his 
hand on their heads, and saying, with a strong effort, “May God 
protect you, my children! Walk before Him in the paths of justice. 
Do not forget; pray sometimes for me.” 

Her conduct as wife and mother during the nine years of her 
married life was most exemplary. She devoted herself entirely 
throughout that period to her husband and children, as if she had 
not even seen the mismanagement of state affairs, to which she well 
knew she could then bring no redress. 

Her love for France, the land of her birth, but the persecutrix 

of her family, deserves remembrance ; for she could have no special 
political motive. On the eve of her marriage she sent 12,000 
francs to twelve rectors of the principal parishes in Paris, to be 
distributed amopg the poor. Afterwards, when regent of Parma, 
amid her multiplied embarrassments at home, she managed to 
despatch 1,500 francs for the sufferers from the inundations of the 
Loire. 
After the death of the Duke of Angouléme, it was hoped for a 
moment that France might be generous, and reopen her territory to 
the widowed daughter of Louis XVI. and the orphan child of the 
Duke of Berry, granting these ladies the consolation of prayer in 
the Expiatory chapel at Paris. But the petition presented to the 
Chambers for that purpose was dismissed, though M. Crémieux, its 
rapporteur, had expressed a hope that Frenchmen would go bare- 
headed to welcome back these august exiles, thus proclaiming the 
respect due to innocence and virtue combined with misfortune. 

France was cbdurate still. Neither as Mademoiselle nor as 
Duchess of Parma did the princess ever see again her native land. 
French families faithful to legitimacy often visited the Bourbon 
exiles, bringing back fresh accounts of virtues and graces displayed 
by the two royal scions. A pretty account of Mademoiselle in her 
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early youth at Prague has been preserved. Her brother was to 
attain his thirteenth year on the 29th of September 1833, the age 
of his majority according to the laws of the old French monarchy. 
Many young Legitimists resolved to make a demonstration on the 
occasion, and for that purpose to lay their homage at his feet. 

Louis Philippe’s government, not over-satisfied with the object 
of this expedition, threw obstacles in the way of their crossing the 
frontier; and Austria, unwilling to displease France, did not en- 
courage access to Prague. When the pilgrims had finally overcome 
all difficulties and reached the presence of Charles X., they found 
the old king embarrassed himself. He was grateful for the feel- 
ing actuating his young adherents, but feared the consequences of 
such a step—for the cause in France, which any imprudence might 
render more desjerate ; for the Duke of Bordeaux, whose ideas might 
be troubled and diverted from study; for himself, who had lost even 
the wish of reascending a throne. The result was a certain awkward- 
ness on both sides. Mademoiselle stepped in at this critical moment, 
and quite spontaneously, with her tact and presence of mind, got 
both parties out of the dilemma. The pilgrims were so enchanted 
with her grace and ready wit, so occupied with the unceasing atten- 
tions she bestowed upon them, that they forgot their disappointment 
with the king, or stifled it in admiration of her. Chateaubriand 
formed one of these ardent spirits, and was not behindhand in en- 
thusiasm. At the moment of departure Mademoiselle gave for their 
device the word speramus, which most of them had engraved on a 
seal. She had distributed ali her nick-nacks in souvenirs among 
her guests, when some poor prisoners, victims of the late rising in 
Vendée, were mentioned. Immediately she flew to her modest jewel- 
case, and taking out a necklace, begged it might be sold for their 
benefit. The young pilgrims bought it themselves, dividing its frag- 
ments amongst them. 

Many traits of charity are related of the Duchess of Parma. 
When a child at Prague, she one day met some peasants carrying 
home a poor old woman who had just broken her leg. Quick as 
thought the young princess despatched Charles X.’s physician to her 
assistance ; and then hastening to her own bed, séized a mattress, 
at the same time informing her brother what had happened. He 
brought another mattress from his bed, and the two children trudged 
off together with their burdens to the poor cripple. The pleased 
relatives did not interfere. Charles X., attracted to his window by 
the little commotion, and learning its cause, shed a few tears. 

After her exile from Parma, the ex-regent had fresh leisure for 
the poor. She rose every morning at six to attend early Mass; and 
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on her way home always talked with the rustic persons she met, 
noting down their wants, that she might relieve them in the course 
of the day. 

Time did not hang heavily on her when suddenly deprived of her 
duchy. She again devoted herself to the education of her children. 
Nor did the change of position affect her gaiety of heart. She con- 
sidered sadness as enervating. One day a friend wrote, promising to 
come and weep with her. “Tears are not to my taste,” exclaimed 
the duchess: “I want to keep up courage for the maintenance of 
my son’s rights.” 

* Religion was the mainspring of all her virtues. She communi- 
cated every week; the Bishop of St. Gall, in Switzerland, remarked 
. a notable improvement in his diocese from her edifying example. 

She had bought the castle of Warteg, and there she retired, after 
leaving Parma in 1859. 
| = Little more than four years longer was she spared to her young 
children. In January 1864 she left Warteg, taking with her the 
eldest boy and girl, and went to pass a short time at Venice, where 
the Count of Chambord was staying, Family annoyances are said to 
have acted inwardly on her system. The Duchess of Parma caught 
cold, and typhus fever followed. As soon as she felt her end approach- 
ing, she asked to hear Mass and receive the viaticum. Then bidding 
adieu to the dear ones around, her children, the Count and Countess 
: of Chambord, she gave her thoughts to God. Faith in Him made 
her feel that she did not leave her children orphans. She expired { 
on the 1st of February, while the prayers for the dying were in the 
act of recital. 
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NEW ISSUE, IN SHILLING NUMBERS, OF THE POPULAR WORK, 


HYMNS AND SACRED SONGS; 


A NEW COLLECTION, | 
Partly suited for Public Use, partly for Families and Schools, and 
partly f for Choral Societies. 


Epirep sy FREDERICK WESTLAKE, R.A.M. 
Assisted by eminent Composers. 


On January 1st, 1865, was commenced _a 


RE-ISSUE OF THE ABOVE WORK IN SHILLING NUMBERS, 


To be continued monthly, and to be completed with the Tenth Number on October Ist, 
with which will be given, gratis, an 


ORIGINAL PART-SONG, BY AN EMINENT LIVING COMPOSER, 


WITH ILLUSTRATION. 


. THE characteristics of the publication are as follow: 

1. The Music is chiefly original, and its character will be understood by mentioning the 
names of such contributors as G. A. Macfarren, Jules Benedict, B. Molique, J. R. Schachner, 
F. Westlake, G. Roberti, Dr. E. G. Monk, J. F, Barnett, A. O'Leary, W. Schulthes, &c. &c. 

2. The Hymns are arranged so as to admit of being performed in different ways; ¢.g. 
on the plan of alternate singing in harmony, and in unison with a varied accompaniment, 
which has been adopted with so much success in many quarters. 

8. The measures being those in common use, the music may readily be applied to 
hymns. 

Besides Hymns proper, a number of Sacred Songs and Carbls have been introduced, 
sdlostealty with a view to children’s use, schools, &e. 

5. Anumber of Sacred Part-songs and other pieces, by well-known Composers, have 
been given, for the use of families and choral societies, 

6. The Work is issued in the large 8vo size, and, though original music, at the popular 
reduced price. 


HYMNS, PART-SONGS, AND MOTETTS, 
IN SEPARATE NUMBERS, AS FOLLOW: 

Motetts from the Psalms. 

In Thy strength, Zor3v. . 

As the hart panteth, Marcello 

The Heavens show forth, 4 v. ° Marcello, 

J will meditate, Casali, 


Marcello 
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In Thee, O God, 4 v. é Handel 
How lovely are "Thy 2v. Marcello 


The following appear in “Hymns and Sacred Songs,” and are also sold “a 


Frederick Westlake 
B. Molique 

Agnes Zimmermann 
Frederick Westlake 
J. R. Schachner 
Dr. FE. G. Monk, 
B. Molique 
G. A. 
B. Molique 
Jules Benedict . 
W. Schulthes 
G, A. Macfarren 
W. Schulthes- 

O God, how wonderful Thou | art. 4 v. J. R. Schachner , 
Have mercy on us, God most high, 4 v, B. Molique ° . 
Jerusalem the Gllden, . Dr, E.G. Monk ‘ 


Each free by post for an extra itemgl: Pieces to the value of 1s. free Sor 12 stamps, 


Stars of glory, shine more brightly, 4 v, 
The hour of prayer, 4 v. ‘ . 
The eternal Summer,4v. 
The Land of Peace, 4 -¥. 
Come, O Creator Spirit, 4v¥.. 
God my rest, 4 v. = 
The shadows of the evening hours, 4y. 
Passing away, 4 v. 4 
Departure,4v. 

T he Prince of Peace, 4 ° 

O why art thou sorrowful? 4v. 

The Soul's Refuge, 4 v. ‘ ‘ 
Expectation, 4 v. 
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